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FOR GERMAN WIDOWS 


While relief agencies for the help of 
the helpless in the Allied countries 
have multiplied in America, the isola- 
tion of the Central Powers has in- 
evitably curbed to some extent similar 
services to the needy in Germany. The 
American Relief Committee, however, 
is at work, in codperation with the 
committee organized by American resi- 
dents in Berlin, to aid German war 
widows and orphans. Since goods can- 
not be sent, all help must be in the 
form of money. The members of the 
committee have themselves provided 
for the expenses of administration, and 
the money that is telegraphed to Ger- 
many is used entirely for the relief of 
want and suffering among these women 
and children who are victims of the 
war no less than those in Belgium or 
France. Contributions may be sent to 
the American Relief Committee, John 
D. Crimmins, treasurer, 13 Park Row, 
New York. 











ON THE BORDER 


The Army and Navy Department of 
the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations is carry- 
ing out comprehensive plans for work 
among the troops on the Mexican 
border. Army camps are always sur- 
rounded by a class of camp followers 
whose influences are for evil. George 
A. Reeder, the secretary of the Army 
and Navy Department, who is in 
charge of the border work, investigated 
the border conditions in June and re- 
ported that the moral risks of the 
troops are greater than the Associa- 
tion has ever faced before. 

At least twenty-five fully equipt as- 
sociation branches are to be established 
at camps where there are brigades or 
single regiments of troops. The outfit 
for an Association branch comprizes a 
frame building of simple construction, 
in charge of a secretary and assistants. 
It is the business of the secretaries to 
make the Association building a social 
headquarters for the men and a cheer- 
ful spot in the tiresome monotony of 
camp life. Basket and volley ball will 
be organized as well as other out- 
door games. Where the routine of the 
camp will permit, baseball nines wi'l 
be formed and a league started, using 
teams out of various companies or 
regiments for the series of games. The 
religious feature will be provided for 
by a series of gospel meetings and by 
Bible classes. Every secretary is ex- 
pected to conduct a steady program of 
personal work. Their instructions are 
to be a big brother to every man in 
the camp and to help them by counsel 
and advice. The average cost of the 
army branch building, including full 
equipment, is about $2000. 





Fresh supplies of reading matter are 
always needed. Relatives and friends of 
the troops who desire to codperate in 
furnishing literature should forward it 
in large packages, charges prepaid, ad- 
drest to the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment, Y. M. C. A., 120 East 28th Street, 
New York. 








NOT REPORT I 
THE NEWSPA R 


A small flower shop in the humbler 
quarters of a Southern city. A young 
hospital nurse, still in training, is ask- 
ing the price of roses, her rounded 
cheek, itself a rose, half turned to the 
open door. 

The daily tasks of the hospital train- 
ing school are exhausting. But she has 
managed to embroider a workbag—a 
wedding present wrought by her own 
hands—and she seeks to adorn the 
package with a few buds. 

To the question she puts there is no 
replys only a thoughtful look. 

Such voice as is “an excellent thing 
in woman” repeats it. Then the woman 
of the shop, quietly: “I heard you the 
first time, dear, and I’ve heard your 
voice before. You were good, so good, 
to my Alice at the hospital. How badly 
she was burned by that overturned 
lamp! And how patient to the end!” 
Then, turning to her boy, she bids him 
give the lady all the flowers she may 
need. And she herself pins a white 
rose on the young nurse’s bosom. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 
Henry Forp—Peace is a state of mind. 
Ep. HowrE—I don’t like a man with lit- 

tle feet. 

Davi Lioyp-GrorcE—This is a war of 
equipment. 

GENERAL Harc—Our men only ask to 
keep on attacking. 

Rev. REGINALD J. CAMPBELL—We must 
exact a life for a life. 

KAISER WILHELM—It is my earnest de- 
sire to take my place in the trenches. 

Lapy RANDOLPH CHURCHILL—No “war 
baby” problem exists in Great Britain. 

CuarLEs E. Hucues—There is not a 
particle of militarism in my composition. 

Wooprow Wicson—America has raised 
up an extraordinary number of provincial 
thinkers. 

Mrs. Rosert B. Liccertr—The propa- 
gation of life should be confined to women 
of the lower type. 


NaAGAHISA UvESHIMA—The English gen- 
tleman is a peaceful Samurai and the Jap- 
anese Samurai is an armed gentleman. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY—Give me two submar- 
ines and I’ll defend the port of Galveston 
against the combined ‘navies of the world. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Unless we return 
to a protective tariff we shall face wide- 
spread economic disaster at the end of the 
war. 

SENATOR Joun S. Witt1aAmMs—So far as 
I know Wilson is the only man in the 
world that ever made the Kaiser “toe the 
mark,” * 


Don Marquis—A great Chinese wall 
is not detrimental merely because it keeps 
new ideas out of a country. It keeps some 
old ones in. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—The time is fast 
coming when, like the duel between indi- 
viduals, the international duel will be rele- 
gated to the museum of social curiosities. 
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of a great 7dea—an idea that 
won in an unprecedented way 


Up—+up to still higher levels 
the Twin six advances—time 
tested by nearly eight thousand 
exultant owners. 


Fine has been re-fined—by 


an added year’s development. 


And the new series 2-25 
and 2-35 are here announced. 


A transcendent Packard— 
unchanged in essentials—en- 
riched in details—fixes new 
standards of usefulness and 
Juxury. 


Ask the man 


To better the best Packard , 
has been the aim—and the in- 
spiration—of the day’s work. 


How we have succeeded is 
told in the fact that our 
three-fold output has not met 
the ascending demand. 


But—you must see the new 
car itself to appreciate what 
these newer developments of 
the Twin-six idea mean for 
you. Prices—open cars— 
$2865-$3265, f. o. b. Detroit. 


who owns one 
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LABOR, CAPITAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


HERE are two ways to settle controversies be- 

tween employers and workers. One way is by 

force, thru the strike, the lockout, the boy- 

cott. The other is by—some other way. As in 
the case of the disputes between nations, the way of war 
has become standardized; it is only the way of peace 
toward which our approach is experimental, tentative, 
step-at-a-time. 

We know that the strike and the lockout must go. But 
we are not yet certain—or agreed—what should be put 
in their place. Nevertheless, every time a difficulty be- 
tween capital and labor in an important industry is com- 
posed without the stopping of work there is a distinct 
gain to the cause of industrial justice, a definite contri- 
bution to the ultimate solution of the problem. It is al- 
most as good when a strike is brought to a speedy 
end, not because one side is decisively defeated, but be- 
cause both sides are brought together in a spirit of con- 
ciliation to effect a reasonable settlement. 

The second of these things is what has just happened 
in the street railway strike in New York City. The first 
of them is what ought to happen in the threatened strike 
on the entire railway system of the United States. 

The New York strike lasted but three days. It brought 
to the people of New York a minimum of inconvenience 
and annoyance. It was not only settled quickly; it was 
settled right and in a way to afford to one side in the 
controversy a maximum of satisfaction, to the other a 
maximum saving of its self-respect. 

For these eminently desirable consummations the 
three parties in interest, traction managers, workers, 
public, are deeply indebted, in the first instance, to 
Mayor Mitchel, and in somewhat lesser degree to Chair- 
man Straus, of the Public Service Commission, who co- 
operated with the mayor to the full extent of the powers 
of his office. John Purroy Mitchel has once more shown 
himself a man of broad vision and high ability. By his 
successful intervention in this dispute he not only ren- 
dered a great service to his own community, but was the 
instrument thru which a valuable object lesson in indus- 
trial adjustment was offered to communities all over the 
country. 

The employees on the New York traction lines had a 
good case. They suffered from insufficient wages, long 
hours, and other oppressive conditions. But what was 
vastly more important, they were unorganized and un- 
prepared for any effective effort to secure justice by col- 
lective bargaining. The men, convinced in their own ex- 


perience of the injustice of their working conditions, 
were easily aroused by the educative efforts of repre- 
sentatives of a national labor organization to the indis- 
pensability of cohesive organization. They quickly made, 
therefore, the recognition of the union the crucial point 
in their demands upon the companies that employed 
them. Of these companies there are several, but the In- 
terborough (New York Railways), being the largest, was 
naturally the most important from the point of view of 
such a struggle as this. It was quickly recognized on all 
sides that what the Interborough did the other compa- 
nies would have to do too. 

Now, the Interborough officials are stanch believers 
in feudalism in industry. They conceive of their em- 
ployees and themselves as, to use the phrase of Mr. 
Shonts, “a happy family,” with themselves obviously 
and logically in loco parentis. The very thought of or- 
ganization among their employees connected in any 
organic way with a larger organization extending be- 
yond the confines of New York City, was anathema to 
them. They would deal with their own employees indi- 
vidually ; but recognize a national union? Never! 

So there the deadlock loomed—and the strike began. 
Most of their men were loyal, said Mr. Shonts; the com- 
pany would run the cars, if only the city would give 


them police protection against violence and intimida- 
tion. 


ERE entered the mayor. He knew that it was his 

duty to prevent violence and disorder; but, being a 
man of vision far removed from the age of feudalism, he 
conceived his duty in larger terms. He believed the func- 
tion of the chief magistrate of a great city to be not 
merely that of keeping peace on the city’s streets, but 
that of working for peace and justice within an industry 
vital to the city’s well being and much more than tinged 
with a public interest. 

He put police upon the cars; but he asserted the indis- 
putable right of the strikers peaceably to persuade the 
carmen still at work to quit, even tho the persuasion 
were offered on the cars themselves under the very noses 
of the police officers. He did more. He quietly investi- 
gated the claim of the company officials that most of 
their men were loyal, and found the exact opposite to be 
the fact. A majority of the men were on strike and the 
proportion was increasing every moment. Armed with 
this vital piece of information, he used the great influ- 
ence of his position to bring employers and workers to- 
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gether in agreement upon a plan of settlement. He suc- 
ceeded. 

The men obtained the substance of their demand: the 
right of unrestricted organization and of collective bar- 
gaining with their employers, and of being represented 
in such proceedings by any spokesmen or advisers they 
might select, without objection on the part of the com- 
pany. The company was permitted to preserve the ap- 
pearance of victory in its opposition to recognition of 
the union. But the victory is an empty one, for the em- 
ployees are perfectly free to select as their representa- 
tives in any dispute with the company officials of the na- 
tional union or indeed any spokesmen or advisers they 
may choose, no matter where they come from. 

The specific grievances at issue—wages and working 
conditions—are to be the subject of immediate arbitra- 
tion. 

An unusual and significant feature of the agreement 
is its final clause, which reads: “This agreement to be 
underwritten by Mayor Mitchel and by Oscar S. Straus, 
chairman of the Public Service Commission for the 
First District.” 

This is a recognition that such a controversy as this 
is no private matter between two groups of individuals 
—employers and workers—but a public matter in which 
the community is concerned as a community. It estab- 
lishes the right of public officials to have a real and in- 
fluential part in the determination of the relations of 
capital and labor in an industry dedicated to the public 
service. 

The outcome of this strike has thus had three results. 
It has brought the street railway industry in New York 
City out of the darkness of feudalism into the penumbra 
of the light of industrial codperation. It has demon- 
strated the value of another way of settling labor diffi- 
culties than private war. It has brought about the recog- 
nition of the principle that to a dispute between labor 
and capital in a public service industry there are not two 
parties but three, employers, workers, the community. 
It demonstrates further that the right of the community 
is not merely the passive one of not being deprived of 
the service it needs, but the active one of using its influ- 
ence to prevent the exploitation and oppression of any 
class in the community by any other. 


GREATER opportunity for the application of this 

broad principle confronts the whole country. Ninety- 
four per cent of the members of four great unions of rail- 
way operatives have voted for a general railway strike 
if their demand for an eight-hour day is not conceded. 
Railway managers and union leaders have consented to 
avail themselves of the services of the Federal Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. But the efforts of the board 
have not been successful, and an opportunity like that 
of which Mayor Mitchel made such good use confronts 
President Wilson—on a tremendously larger scale. He 
has been quick to seize it. That a general strike should 
be permitted on the railways of the United States is un- 
thinkable. The destructive effect upon commerce and in- 
dustry and daily life would be too appalling. But if the 
present attempt at mediation is of no avail, the Presi- 
dent must act swiftly and decisively. He must use the 
influence and the power of his office on behalf not only 
of peace and good order, but of industrial justice. Not 
only must there be no strike; there must be no oppres- 


sion by the might of capital, no bulldozing by the power 
of organized labor. Justice must be brought out of the 
conflict by the overmastering influence of the public in- 
terest. 





ARISTOCRACY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
AVE we a natural aristocracy in America? The 
answer depends on a number of things. 

A natural aristocracy, as Harrington explained in the 
“Oceana,” and as Aristotle before him explained in the 
“Politics,” is an aristocracy of persons superior to the 
mass of men in qualities of mind, character, cultivation 
and knowledge. It may or may not be more or less 
closely identified with an aristocracy of birth or in- 
herited privilege or with a wealthy class. A republic 
may have a natural aristocracy ; indeed, it is an interest- 
ing question whether a stable and progressive republic 
without a natural aristocracy is a possibility. 

Ability and character alone, however, do not make a 
natural aristocracy. There is no aristocracy unless the 
personally or otherwise superior group has a lively 
sense of social responsibility and of responsibility to 
civilization. It must live for other than personal ends, 
and for other than class ends. Aristocracies by birth 
and privilege, becoming class conscious and forgetting 
their social obligations, have invariably become objects 
of objurgation to the masses, or of contempt to tyrants, 
and, in either case, they have come to violent ends. 

We have men and women of great ability in America, 
and not a few of them are men and women of strong 
character. The question whether or not they constitute 
a natural aristocracy in our social order turns upon 
their sense of obligation to the nation and to civiliza- 
tion. ; 

Attention has recently been called in the American 
press to an observation, many times made and printed 
since our Civil War, upon the difference between the 
American self-made rich man and the Europeau 
self-made rich man. When the American who started 
with nothing has amassed wealth what does he do? 
Exceptions to the rule are plenty, but the rule is that 
he first of all employs his wealth to obtain some kind 
of power, industrial, financial or political, and to use 
the power to get more wealth. In the second place, he 
uses such part of his wealth as he is willing to spend 
non-productively, to pay bills incurred in the social 
struggles of his too often uncultivated and not well 
educated wife and daughters, and for club privileges, 
heavy cigars and high power cars for himself. When the 
self-made European gets wealth, what does he do with 
it? Again there are exceptions to the rule, but the rule 
is that before going further in business ventures, and, 
in particular, before attempting political ventures, he 
sets about improving himself. He has somehow or other 
caught and been caught by the idea that he must become 
a gentleman, and to become a gentleman according to 
the standards of the class that he wants to belong to, 
he must acquire good manners and a careful speech. Also 
he must know something—really know something and 
not merely talk—of music, art and history. If his am- 
bition is beyond the ordinary, he will try as well to know. 
something of science and philosophy. 

Self-improvement does not necessarily awaken a sense 
of social obligation or of obligation to civilization. But 
again, as a rule, exceptions being recognized, the three 
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things are found together. You are more likely to find 
that the man who in middle life sets out seriously to 
improve his mind and his manners feels his responsibili- 
ties as a citizen, than to find a like feeling in the man 
who cannot stop for such things in his struggle to get 
more power and to drive faster. 

It looks, then, as if we had not yet developed a natural 
aristocracy in America. And perhaps this is why so 
many things go wrong in our political life and in our 
public policy. Mr. Hughes is rendering an important 
public service in calling attention sharply to some of 
these wrong things. It is unhappily true that our gov- 

ernment service is knowingly, deliberately and scandal- 

ously made a political almshouse and house of refuge 
for public deadbeats. Our Congress for more than one 
hundred years on end has contained a high percentage 
of men unfit for any occupation above manual labor or 
menial bookkeeping. And there has seldom been any 
difficulty in obtaining a majority vote in House and 
Senate to sacrifice the interest of civilization—moral, 
scientific, or humane—in a “pork” carving mélée. 

It is unthinkable that these things, which make our 
national disgrace, could go on generation after genera- 
tion if we had a true natural aristocracy in America. 
If our men and women of character and ability who are 

_ developing our natural resources, organizing our indus- 
tries, controlling our finances, manipulating our politics, 
cared adequately for the finer things of civilization, 
could they fail to feel a livelier sense of social responsi- 
bility? It is a nice question. 








EVERYBODY’S TAX 


HE Democrats in the Senate have receded from 

their intention of lowering the limit of exemption 
in the income tax. Single taxpayers with incomes less 
than $3000 and married couples with incomes less than 
$4000 will continue to pay no tax. 

This is a grave mistake. Everybody ought to pay 
income tax. The only limit of exemption ought to be 
the point at which it would cost more to collect the tax 
than the tax itself would amount to. The incidence of 
the income tax ought to be broad and indiscriminating. 

It ought not to be a rich man’s tax, tho it is per- 
fectly fair that the rich man should pay a higher rate 
on his surplus income. It ought to be everybody’s tax. 








CHARLES STIELOW 


N the morning of August 11 Charles Stielow sat 

in his cell in the “death house” in Sing Sing prison. 
He was ready for his last journey on earth—to the 
electric chair which would take his life in expiation of 
the death of two persons he had been convicted of 
murdering. Three times already he had been reprieved 
and each time the law had reaffirmed his guilt and 
commanded again his death. His last hope was gone. 

In twenty-six minutes he would take up his march 
to the execution room. Suddenly the warden of the 
prison appeared at the grated door of the cell. For the 
fourth time he brought a reprieve, and this time some- 
thing more. The real murderer had confest. Stielow’s 
innocence had been discovered. The terrible death that 
day by day for a year had crept closer and closer til! 
it stood on the very thresho!d of his cell had suddenly 
vanished away. He would be a free man again. 


Stolid, insensitive, dull creature that he is, he only 
answered, “That’s fine,” and turned to sit on his bed 
again. Then he was heard to murmur, “Thank God.” 

But Charles Stielow is not the only one who should 
be giving thanks to a Divine Providence for this 
eleventh hour revelation. 

The Law had once more been protected from its own 
bungling ineptitude. The People—that great sovereign 
conception whose name stands grim in every indict- 
ment in the courts of justice—had been snatched back 
from a disgraceful crime. 

The case of Charles Stielow adds one more stern 
count to the indictment against capital punishment. In 
a short half hour the state would have taken the life of 
an innocent man. The state in its sovereignty has the 
power of life and death. But unless it can use that power 
with infallible justice, it ought to abstain from its use 
at all. Who can believe that human justice is infallible? 
Who can be blind to its grievous blunders? Who can find, 
in any benefits which flow to society from the general 
operation of the death penalty, a counterbalance for the 
possible murder in the name of justice of even so humble 
a unit of society as Charles Stielow? 


THE KEYS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


HE Danish Rigsdag is hesitating whether to accept 
7 oo offer of $25,000,000 for the Danish West Indies, 
but there should be no hesitation on the part of our Sen- 
ate in ratifying the treaty of purchase, for such a favor- 
able opportunity for the acquisition of the islands 
is not likely to come again. Lincoln, Seward, Grant 
and Roosevelt were foiled in their efforts to get pos- 
session of the keys of the Caribbean, partly thru 
the supineness of the Senate, partly by the secret 
opposition of certain European powers. Before the 
war the Hamburg-American Company had become the 
dominant power in the harbor of Charlotte Amalia, and 
it seemed likely that in the course of time the islands 
would become virtually, if not actually, German terri- 
tory. This would be a contravention of our latest author- 
itative expression of the Monroe Doctrine, the Lodge 
resolution, passed by the Senate in 1912, which was 
aimed directly at the acquisition by a foreign power 
“under the thin veil of a corporation” of any harbor 
commanding either entrance to the Panama Canal. 

At the present moment Germany is too busily engaged 
elsewhere to pay much attention to the West Indies. 
Great Britain and France, who formerly opposed our 
acquisition of the islands, would now look with more 
favor upon it. Denmark, which in 1912 was under Ger- 
man influence, is now alienated from Germany. The 
islands bring neither profit nor prestige to Denmark, 
while in our hands they would add to the security of the 
United States and profit by American trade and tourism. 

In our issue of December 27, 1915, we gave an account 
of the efforts of American diplomacy to secure these 
islands during the past fifty years. The price we offer now 
is much higher than ever before, but it must be remem- 
bered that tropical real estate has risen rapidly in recent 
years. If the islands in 1902 were worth the five millions 
that Roosevelt offered for them they are easily worth 
twenty-five millions now. The great powers are today 
fighting for tropical territory which thirty years ago 
they did not think worth the trouble of raising a flag 
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over. The reason for the amazing advance in values is 
very easy to see. It is due to the introduction of steam 
navigation and cold storage. In the old days the, tropics 
could only furnish spices, sugar, hides, coffee, and other 
products that would not spoil on the way. Now we can 
get fruit and meat of all kinds from the fertile lands of 
the globe, even those near the equator. The Danish 
Islands are small and will add little to our territory, ‘but 
the construction of the Panama Canal has given them a 
new value. 

That the people of the Danish islands would prefer to 
come under the American flag is proved by the fact that 
they are constantly coming under the American flag. 
Hundreds of them have recently emigrated to the United 
States or to Porto Rico to share in the prosperity which 
our administration has brought to their nearest neigh- 
bor. Not long ago they threatened the Danish Govern- 
ment that unless certain grievances were removed they 
would move in mass to America. 

Most of the inhabitants are colored, but since there 
are only 27,000 of them they would not appreciably add 
to our negro problem. They speak English and the efforts 
of the Danish Government to force them to learn the 
Danish language is one of the causes of their present 
dissatisfaction. Their commercial interests attach 
them to the United States rather than to Denmark, and 
if our duty on sugar is not to be removed they would 
have the strongest of inducements to come within the 
American tariff wall. 

It has seemed to us that Mr. Wilson’s policy in Mexico 
has been lacking in firmness and foresight, but in re- 
gard to other countries south of us he has shown him- 
self alert to promote American interests and willing to 
assume American obligations. He has guaranteed to 
Hayti as well as to Santo Domingo internal peace and 
financial stability. He has helped Nicaragua out of 
her difficulties and secured an option on the only isth- 
mian canal route likely to rival the Panama Canal. And 
if besides this he has obtained the cession of the three 
Danish islands, he will secure an honorable page in the 
history of American foreign relations. 








WHAT CANADA IS FIGHTING FOR 


HE other evening in this city a dinner was being 

given to a very distinguished visiting Englishman, 
by an equally distinguished group of Americans. After 
the more formal speeches were over some one asked the 
guest of the evening what would be Great Britain’s atti- 
tude toward Canada, Australia and South Africa after 
the war was over. Would the British Empire become a 
great federation of self-governing sovereign and equal 
states, or would Great Britain refuse equal recognition 
to the overseas dominions? Sir Somebody did not give 
a very satisfactory answer, possibly under the circum- 
stances he could not. Whereupon a Canadian arose and 
said: “I have four sons in Flanders—one a boy of six- 
teen who has already been a year in the trenches.” Then 
turning directly to the distinguished guest he said: 
“What do you suppose we Canadians are fighting for? 
Why are we making these stupendous sacrifices? We 
don’t hate the Germans. We have no particular feeling 
against them. No. Canada is fighting for recognition 
and a place in the Empire. Unless England gives us that 
when this war is over we shall join the United States.” 
This may or may not represent an extreme Canadian 


point of view. But this is certain: if a closer federation 
of the British Empire is to ensue at the close of the war, 
it will have to be democratic thru and thru. Such vig- 
orous, lusty and downright democratic peoples as the 
Canadians, Australians and South Africans will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
URING the educational conferences held in this 
city a number of sermons were preached in favor of 
religious teachings in the public schools. At St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral Father John D. McCarthy was the preacher 
and he said: 
In our public schools there is a place for everything 
except God. Tho Christian, they teach everything ex- 
cept Christ. If religion is worth while, it has a place in 


— If it is not worth while, it has no place in the 
world. 

The deterioration of the standards of our national life, 
the lowering of rules of probity and integrity in our busi- 
ness and civic life, too patent in recent times, are due in 
my opinion to the serious defect in our educational system, 
brought about thru the exclusion of religion from our 
public schools. 


What is here said is mainly nonsense; it is doubtful 
if a public school can be found in the country from 
which God is excluded. Nor is it true that there is any 
such deterioration in the standards of national life. It 
would be quite as just to say that the uplift of our 
national integrity is due to the exclusion of religion 
from the public schools as to assume that the lack of 
religious teaching has lowered public integrity. It is a 
fair position to take that the church shall teach re- 
ligion and the school teach reading and writing and 
the shop and the farm teach thrift. 








HIS TESTS 


N a modest home in a quiet neighborhood in a great 

city not far from New York there lives a merchant 
who has amassed a fortune by treating his customers 
and employees with consideration and justice. But, not 
satisfied with being an exemplary business man and a 
generous employer, he has recently turned the manage- 
ment of his concern over to his employees and admitted 
them into its ownership upon a coédperative basis. He is 
thus enabled to devote practically all his time, talents 
and money to the public service. 

He was in New York last week attending a committee 
meeting where the principal business was the selection 
for employment of a group of men to carry on a very im- 
portant public work. This is what he said as to the tests 
he has applied to men in the past and proposed to apply 
in the future: 

When a merchant from a distant city comes to request 
me to open an account with him, I first ask him whether 
he is a member of his local chamber of commerce or board 
of trade. If he says “No,” then I hesitate before proceeding 
further. I find that the man who exhibits no more public 
spirit than that is sure somehow and some way to fail when 
the crisis comes. . 

When this war is over, however, I am going to apply 
another test, not only to business men, but to others. If I 
am asked to pass upon the qualifications of a man, my 
first inquiry shall be how he has conducted himself, 
his household and his business during the war. If he has 
made no readjustments or sacrifices, but has continued 
to live his normal life, callous to the death of his brothers 


across the sea and the destruction of civilization, he shall 
never pass muster with me. 


These are novel tests, but we wonder if there are 
many better ones. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











: : When the conferences 
Railway Strike between the officers 
of the four “brother- 
hoods” of railway employees and 
representatives of 225 American rail- 
way systems were resumed in New 
York on August 8, the unions an- 
nounced that ninety-four per cent of 
their members had voted to strike at 
the discretion of the officers. The rail- 
ways, however, declined to grant the 
union demands (for the eight-hour day, 
with “time and a half” for overtime 
work) and invited the Federal Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation to enter 
the controversy. Its three members, 
Judge William L. Chambers, Judge 
Martin A. Knapp and G. W. W. 
Hanger, were waiting in New York for 
this invitation, and began promptly to 
treat with both sides. 

The board was created under the 
Newlands act, rushed thru Congress 
in July, 1913, to avert a strike of the 
conductors and trainmen of the east- 
ern roads. It settled that dispute by 
persuading both parties to accept ar- 
bitration, and has since warded off 
forty-six other strikes, thirty-nine 
directly by mediation and seven by ar- 
bitration. It had just persuaded the 
switchmen’s union, with 30,000 mem- 
bers, to refer its demands for the eight- 
hour day and increased wages to ar- 
biters. Twelve eastern roads and ter- 
minals were threatened with a strike 
by this union. 

But after three days of effort to 
bring the railways and the brother- 
hoods into agreement, the board an- 
nounced that it had failed. It then 
asked the unions to arbitrate. The rail- 
ways had already urged this, but the 
union leaders refused, on Sunday, to 
consent to arbitration of their case 
either with or without the “contingent 
proposals” of the railroads. 

President Wilson acted promptly, 
calling the chairman of the National 
Railway Conference Committee, Elisha 
Lee, and the four brotherhood heads 
to Washington in order to make a final 
effort to prevent the strike. 


Imminent 


The reluctance of the 
The Issues unions to accept arbitra- 
tion has several grounds. 
They claim that the award of a com- 
mission composed of other than rail- 
road men is neither satisfactory nor de- 
cisive, because its terms are likely to 
be prejudiced or unscientific and liable 
to evasion, and that the railroads have 
actually deprived them of the full 
fruits of former arbitrations. They 
point out that no trade has won the 
eight-hour day except by striking. 
Another obstacle is the injection into 
the situation of the railways’ “contin- 
gent proposals.” These center in the 
provision that no man shall be paid 
twice for the same time. This rule 
would abolish certain excess payments 
now given under the ten-hour wage 
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scale, and the men refused to sacrifice 
any of these established privileges, 
even to gain the eight-hour day. The 
railroads insist on arbitration of the 
whole situation—demands and counter- 
proposals—in which case a compromise 
which might take from the men some 
existing advantages would probably re- 
sult. The unions especially object to 
this unrestricted arbitration. 

The union program is analyzed by 
both sides as follows: 


By the brotherhoods— 


To fix the pay of all freight train em- 
ployees in the United States on a basis of 
124 miles per hour and to fix the day at 
100 miles or less. The prevailing speed 
basis is 10 miles an hour, 100 miles or less, 
for a freight train day. This will mean that 
instead of giving ten hours for a typical 
day’s work, freight trainmen will give 
eight hours. 

One hundred miles or less, eight hours 
or less, means that the men will work 
eight hours if it is necessary to use that 
time to make 100 miles; if it takes more 
than eight hours they will go into over- 
time; if they can make 100 miles in less 
than eight hours they will demand the pay 
for the full period, for they will have given 
its full equivalent. 


By the railways— 


The train service employees of all rail- 
road lines in the United States have united 
in a demand for a new basis of pay for all 
men engaged in operating trains, except 
those in passenger service. At the present 
time they are paid on the basis of ten hours 
of time or 100 miles of distance, whichever 
gives them the higher pay; and every man 
receives a full day’s pay, no matter how 
short a time he works. 

The trainmen now demand that in all 
but passenger service, (1) the present ten 
hours’ pay shall be given for eight hours, 
or less, with a guarantee of a full day’s 
pay, no matter how little service is per- 
formed; (2) overtime to begin after eight 
hours, instead of after ten hours, and to 
be paid for at one and a half times the 
hourly rate. 

These demands would increase the hour- 
ly rate of pay 25 per cent and the over- 
time rate 874 per cent. 

They also insist that all special extra 
pay provisions in the ten-hour schedules 
shall be included in the proposed eight- 
hour schedule. 

These special rules frequently give dou- 
ble pay for the same service. and enable 
the employee to earn two and three days’ 
pay in a single day of ordinary working 
hours. 

The railways make this statement 
in opposing the demands: 


As the increase for all lines is estimated 
to amount to $100,000,000 a year the rail- 
roads say that they cannot pay it unless 
they are allowed to increase passenger and 
freight rates. 

The average wages of the men engaged 
in train service are already very much 
higher than those of other employees, and 
they receive 28 per cent of the total pay 
roll, altho constituting only 18 per cent of 
the whole number of railroad workers. 

The unions deny that the increased 
expense would reach $100,000,000, 
putting the figure at $25,000,000, and 
declare that if the trains were shorter 
they could be run faster and thus 
make the standard day’s run without 
overtime payments. The railways re- 
ply that the economy of operating 


long, heavy trains makes low freight 
rates possible, and that such a change 
would work to the disadvantage of 
shippers. 

Some of the eighty-two per cent of 
railway employees not included in the 
brotherhoods—which are composed 
only of the engineers, trainmen, con- 
ductors, firemen and enginemen—have 
petitioned Congress to forbid the 
strike. They protest that it is unjust 
for them to be thrown out of work in 
order that a minority may profit at 
their expense. 


The date of the open- 
The Campaign ing of the Democratic 

campaign has not yet 
been set. Mr. Wilson is still inclined to 
wait until Congress has adjourned be- 
fore being notified of his nomination 
and making his speech of acceptance. 
He has decided to make a campaign 
trip to the Pacific coast, starting about 
the middle of September. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hughes goes on ham- 
mering at the record of the adminis- 
tration. Last week he spoke at Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Fargo, North Da- 
kota, Helena and Butte, Montana—and 
way stations. He addrest large and en- 
thusiastic crowds, made speeches long, 
short, and all the way between, shook 
hands, vigorously and sincerely, with 
thousands, and did a lot to overcome 
the reputation for coldness and lack 
of human responsiveness that had pre- 
ceded him. In each speech he attacked 
the Wilson administration on grounds 
of waste, extravagance, “pork” legisla- 
tion, sectionalism, unfit appointments, 
violations of sound, civil service princi- 
ples, unstable and weak Mexican policy. 
The burden of his charges is to be 
found in succinct form in a little 
speech he made to a couple of hundred 
people at Mandan, Montana: 

I propose, if elected, that men appointed 
to office shall be fit for the office to which 
they are appointed. I propose that the gov- 
ernment shall be economically, not waste- 
fully and extravagantly, administered, and 
I propose that the American name shall be 
honored thruout the world, because we 
stand firmly for every American right. 

Mr. Hughes has begun to meet the 
criticisms of opponents that he offers 
no constructive program by suggesting 
some of the things he will do if elected. 
In relation to Mexico, he says: 

We are going to have our platform un- 
derstood—protection to American citizens, 
protection to the property of American 
citizens, protection to our border from in- 
cursions, the rights that we have as one 
nation relatively to another nation at our 
doors. We are going to insist that these 
obligations be performed; that we do not 
propose any meddlesome policy, that be- 
cause we wish well for all in Mexico we 
do not propose to do anything that is con- 
trary to their wishes, if they do what we 
are entitled to have done. Put that clearly 
before them, insist upon that. and we shall 
make some progress toward having it done 
at the earliest opportunity, and our policy 


should be to see that it is done, and that 
promptly. 
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For the prevention of waste and ex- 
travagance, he proposes a_ national 
budget: 

We have today no conspectus, no exam- 
ination in a critical and proper way of 
the demands upon the government, such as 
any corporation would expect. I am glad 
that the Republican platform put forth a 
keynote when it demanded a businesslike, 
responsible budget, and if I am elected 
President I propose to see, so far as execu- 
tive authority will permit, that we get rid 
of this travesty of administration and have 
a businesslike budget by which we can un- 
derstand what we ought to pay, what our 
comparative needs are, what our income is 
to satisfy them, and by which responsible 
administration can be secured. I am a law- 
yer, but I have grown up alongside of 
business men and I have respect for facts. 
I do not want any hot air in mine. 


The vigorous and 
specific attacks of Mr. 
Hughes have aroused 
members of the administration to re- 
ply to his accusations. The Republican 
candidate, in support of his assertion 
that the appointing power had been 
used under President Wilson for par- 
tizan purposes in defiance of sound 
civil service principles, brought for- 
ward the case of Mr. E. Dana Durand, 
former head of the Census Bureau. 
Mr. Durand, Mr. Hughes declared, has 
been forced out because his place was 
wanted for a Democrat. 

Secretary Redfield promptly denied 
the charge, and maintained that Mr. 
Durand had retired voluntarily. The 
next day, Mr. Hughes came back with 
a letter from Mr. Durand himself de- 
claring that the charge was true: he 
had been forced to resign because the 
administration wanted “to create a 
vacancy”’ there. 

Mr. Hughes further charged that the 
head of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
an eminent scientist, had been dis- 
placed to make way for a stock breed- 
er. To this assertion the reply was 
made that Dr. Tittman’s retirement 
had been entirely voluntary and that 
his successor was promoted from the 
office of Deputy Commissioner of Fish- 
eries and was in fact a very competent 
man. 

To this Mr. Hughes retorted that 
even if the retirement of Dr. Tittman 
was voluntary, his successor was not a 
scientist or especially fitted for the 
post. In fact, he had been appointed 
to his first position in the Bureau of 
Fisheries directly from his stock farm 
by the Wilson Administration. 

Another specific criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the 
civil service Mr. Hughes made in re- 
lation to the office of Assistant Ap- 
praiser of Merchandise at the Port of 
New York. The holder of the position, 
Mr. H. N. Clapp, who had served 
twenty-five years in the department 
and possest just the expert knowledge 
needed for the exacting duties of the 
place, was displaced to make way for 
a Democratic district leader. So much 
criticism was aroused by his displace- 
ment, said Mr. Hughes, that a few 
months later he was given another 
place in the customs service, at a much 
lower compensation than he had re- 
ceived before. 

Still another point of attack upon 


Campaign 
Controversies 


the administration was the famous 
letter of Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of 
State, in which he inquired about 
places for “deserving Democrats” in 
Santo Domingo. Mr. Bryan was evi- 
dently stung by Mr. Hughes’s criti- 
cisms, for he retorted in an elaborate 
statement, in the course of which he 
attacked the candidate with vehemence: 

But while I observed the Civil Service 
Law wherever it was in force, I felt my- 
self free to aid in rewarding deserving 
Democrats wherever it could be done with- 
out detriment to the service. The ‘“‘deserv- 
ing Democrat” is not to be despised—he 
is as much entitled to recognition as a “de- 
serving Republican.” 

When he was a candidate for Governor 
Mr. Hughes received the support of the 
railroads of New York, and he generously 
repaid the debt by vetoing the Two-cent 
Passenger Rate Bill. He did not describe 
that as shameful. When a candidate for 
Governor he received the support of the 
New York tax-dodgers, the owners of 
“swollen fortunes,” and he paid his debt 
by sending a message to the Legislature 
protesting against the income tax amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. He does 
not describe that as shameful. 

He is now being supported by the rail- 
roads of the United States, and he expects 
to pay them back by aiding them to escape 
state legislation and find a haven of se- 
curity in “exclusive federal control’ over 
the railroads. He is being supported by the 
Shipping Trust, and expects to pay them 
back by helping them to prevent govern- 
ment competition. He is supported by the 
trust magnates, and expects to pay them 
back by shielding them from punishment 
for the extortion which they desire to prac- 
tise. He is supported by Wall Street, and 
expects to pay them back by spending 
American blood and squandering money 
raised by taxation in order to guarantee 
profits on speculative investments. 

And yet, with the record which he has 
made in paying his political obligations at 
the expense of the public and with the 
pledges his speeches contain to those who 
are now aiding his ambitions, he has the 
impudence to hold up for criticism a legiti- 
mate effort to reward competent men for 
the service which they have rendered to the 
cause of reform. 


Such wild criticism throws much 
more light, of an unpleasantly search- 
ing kind, upon its author than upon its 
subject. Mr. Wilson is to be congratu- 
lated that his cabinet no longer con- 


tains such views on the proper use of 
the appointing power. 


The National Woman’s 
Party is to work 
against Wilson. At a 
conference at Colorado Springs of dele- 
gates from the twelve suffrage states 
resolutions were adopted to this effect. 
The first resolution pledges the Wom- 
an’s Party to work for the defeat of 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent; the second congratulates the Pro- 
gressive, Prohibition and Socialist par- 
ties on their indorsement of suffrage 
for women by national action; the third 
commends the position taken by Mr. 
Hughes in favor of the Anthony amend- 
ment. 

Miss Anne Martin, the party’s na- 
tional chairman, at an open air meeting 
held after the conference, exprest the 
party's policy thus: . 

Our single plank is suffrage first, the 
political freedom of women before the in- 
terests of any national political party. We 
ask the women voters to know no party 
until all the women of this country are 
free. The record of the Democratic party 
is one of continued hostility and obstruc- 
tion. President Wilson and the Democratic 
party must inevitably lose the West thru 
their unjust denials of freedom to half the 
people of this country. 

President Wilson has written a letter 
to the Jane Jefferson Club of Denver, 
in which he declares again his belief in 
suffrage for women, but reiterates his 
inability to endorse the movement for 
an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. In the letter he says: 

One of the strongest forces behind the 
equal suffrage sentiment of the country is 
the now demonstrated fact that in the suf- 
frage states women interest themselves in 
public questions, study them thoroly, form 
their opinions and divide as men do con- 
cerning them. . 

Those who believe in equal suffrage are 
divided into those who believe that each 
state should determine for itself when and 
in what direction to’ extend the suffrage 
and those who believe that it should be im- 
mediately extended by the action of the 
National Government by means of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
30th the great political parties of the na- 
tion have in their recent platforms favored 
the extension of the suffrage to women 


Suffrage in the 
Campaign 
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WHERE THE RAILROADS MET THEIR MEN 
The auditorium of the Engineering Societies’ Building in New York, on August 8, during one of 
the unproductive sessions of the railway conference. Here representatives of the railroads and 
the Brotherhoods tried without success to break down each other’s defenses. The conference was 
adjourned sine die after two days 
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thru state action, and I do not see how 
their candidates can consistently disregard 
these official declarations. I shall endeavor 
to make the declaration of my own party 
in this matter effectual by every influence 
that I can properly and legitimately exer- 
ize, 

As far as the two candidates for the 
presidency are concerned, therefore, 
the distinction remains as before. Both 
favor woman suffrage, Hughes by fed- 
eral action, Wilson by state action. 


Mexico has figured 
more largely in cam- 
paign speeches than in 
the ncws this week. President Wilson 
waitcd for his appointees to the joint 
commission to accept, so that he could 
announce their names and put them to 
work. Dr. Arredondo, Carranza’s rep- 
resentative at Washington, cleared up 
the misapprehension caused by the 
Iirst Chief’s last note by explaining 
the word translated as “preferably.” 
Carranza was willing to have the com- 
mission broaden its inquiry, he said, 
but wished it to discuss the punitive ex- 
pedition first. 

On the border the militia continues 
its drilling and maneuvering. The New 
York regiments, for instance, were 
planning a twelve-day hike thru the 
Texas deserts. The plan to reorganize 
the troops on the border by dividing 
the department into three commands, 
has been abandoned, and Major Gen- 
cral Funston will remain in command. 
As the plan was prepared with a view 
to the possible invasion of Mexico from 
three bases, the change is regarded as 
an additional indication that the mili- 
tary crisis has passed. But it was 
thought that the militia would stay the 
year out. 

The War Department has ordcred to 


Marking Time 
in Mexico 


the border 25,000 men who have been 
mobilized at their militia camps waiting 
till their units were recruited to mini- 
mum strength. It was explained that 
no international crisis prompted the 
order, but that recruiting would in 
all probability be stimulated by this 
completion of President Wilson’s pro- 
gram. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia 
have so far sent no men to the border, 
and the National Guard of the entire 
Eastern Department is 48,000 short of 
war strength. 


The fighting on the 
Somme is the greatest 
possible contrast to the 
struggle along the Dniester. The Rus- 
sians, where they make any gains at all, 
are advancing at the rate of several 
miles a day, while the gains of the 
French and the British must still be 
measured in yards. The eastcrn offensive 
extends for hundreds of miles from the 
Pripet to the Rumanian frontier, while 
the western offensive is concentrated in 
a small sector of the front spanning 
the Somme valley. But, in spite of the 
difference in scale, the Franco-British 
drive is quite as successful and quite as 
important in its influence upon the for- 
tunes of the war as the more striking 
advance in Galicia and Poland. Nearly 
every day has brought some slight ad- 
vance and the most determined German 
counter-offensives have hitherto not 
been able to regain the lost posi- 
tions. 

The Gcrmans endeavored especially 
to retake the trenches recently cap- 
tured by the British north and west 
of Poziéres. The gencral who ordered 
the attack is said to have threatened 
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MEDIATORS WHOSE MEDIATION FAILED 


The railroads, failing to make any progress in dealing with the demands of the brotherhoods, 
appealed to the Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation, Judge W. L. Chambers, Judge 


Martin A. Knapp and G. W. 


W. Hanger (left to right). They could not win concessions from 


either side. 


to court-martial any officer who re- 
treated from a position once won on 
the Poziéres plateau “which, if it re- 
mains in the hands of the English 
would give them a precious advan- 
tage.” The British held their own at 
most points, and attacking in their 
turn, captured a few yards of trenches 
at Guillemont and Poziéres. The only 
gains of importance, however, were 
made by the French. A vigorous of- 
fensive continued for several days 
brought the French thru Hem Wood, 
and further north carried them as far 
as Maurepas. The extent of the ad- 
vance was from a quarter to half a 
mile over a front of more than four 
miles. Fighting before Verdun con- 
tinues incessantly but with little gain 
either for the French or for the Ger- 
mans. 


During the week 
there has been no 
decisive action be- 
fore Kovel. The chief advance of the 
Russian troops has been along the 
Dniester in the drive toward Lemberg. 
North of the Dniester the Austrians 
have had the advantage of a parallel 
series of the river’s branches, the 
Sereth, the Stripa, and the Zlota Lipa, 
which form successive lines of natural 
fortification to check the Russian ad- 
vance. The main course of the Sereth 
and the Stripa are already in Russian 
hands, and on August 10 the Zlota 
Lipa was crost at its junction with the 
Dniester. The capture of this river re- 
moved the last natural obstacle before 
Halicz, a railroad center, which has 
been called the key to Lemberg. All of 
the Austrian winter trenches between 
Tarnopol and Buczacz have been taken, 
thus eliminating the salient west of 
Tarnopol and giving the Russians a 
tolerably straight line from the Brody- 
Lemberg railway to the Dniester. 

South of the Dniester the Russian 
offensive was even more fortunate, 
since it has resulted in the capture of 
the important railroad town of Stanis- 
lau. On Thursday evening, August 10, 
the Russian troops entered Stanislau. 
The Austrians, realizing that the 
position was untenable, made no at- 
tempt to contest the occupation. Gen- 
eral Count von Bothmer’s lines are 
being prest inward toward Lemberg 
from three directions, Brody, Tarno- 
pol, and Stanislau, and it is a question 
whether the city can be held. There are 
said to be fully 150,000 Turkish troops 
aiding the Austrian defense on the 
Galician front. 

The recent appointment of Premier 
Sturmer as foreign minister in place 
of Sazonoff was thought by many to 
forecast a separate peace with Ger- 
many, since the new minister is one of 
the reactionary party which favors a 
pro-German policy and has done what 
it could to hinder the successful prose- 
cution of the war. For that reason the 
appointment was very coldly received 
by the western Allies. But Foreign 
Minister Sturmer has made a most em- 
phatic denial that there will be any re- 
laxation of the present alliance so long 
as he holds office. It would certainly 
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they came into contact with the British 

o troops. In the meantime, the Turks 
b+ sent aeroplanes over the Suez Canal to 

Zn. ohké bombard the shipping. Fighting con- 
“= tinued for several days around Katia, 
Bria; ten miles from Romani, but the British 
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THE FIRST ITALIAN SUCCESS 


The capture of Gérz, or .Gorizia, is the first step in the campaign for Trieste. Since occupying 
the city on August 9 the Italians have pushed on toward their main objective 


be strange if Russia were now to with- 
draw from the war after tasting the 
first fruits of victory. 


The most important 
achievement of Italian 
arms thus far in the 
Great War was the capture on the 9th 
of August of the Austrian town of 
Gérz, which will probably be known 
henceforth by the Italian form of its 
name, Gorizia. From the military 
point of view the importance of 
Gorizia is little more than that of a 
station on the road to Trieste, but its 
political importance is considerable, 
since it has been the main objective of 
the Italian forces ever since Italy en- 
tered the war. The fall of the city was 
the inevitable consequence of the cap- 
ture on August 8 of the bridgehead on 
the Isonzo River. As in all other im- 
portant offensive actions of this war, 
the victory was due to a superior ar- 
tillery fire, which literally blasted away 
the opposing entrenchments and made 
possible an effective infantry attack. 
Either the mass of the heavy Austrian 
artillery had been removed to the Rus- 
sian front or the Austrians are begin- 
ning to fall behind in munitionment, 
for the resistance was unexpectedly 
weak. The Italians claim the capture 
of over 12,000 prisoners in their of- 
fensive movement. 

The Italian advance along the Isonzo 
was not confined to the capture of 
Gorizia. The Isonzo was crost at sev- 
eral points below Gorizia, the offensive 


Italians Take 
Gorizia 


beginning with an attack on Monfal- 
cone. To the east of the lower reaches 
of the Isonzo are two desolate hights 
which the Austrians have turned into 
entrenched camps defending Trieste, 
the plateau of Doberdo and the Carso 
plateau. By August 11, the entire Do- 
berdo plateau was in Italian hands. 


Then the Italian troops crost the Val-, 


lone River and advanced on the Carso 
plateau as far as Oppachiasella. At the 
same time, they pushed eastward in the 
Gorizia valley and occupied many 
small villages. 


The Turks are busy upon 
many battle fronts. News 
concerning their military 
operations has been reported within 
the last few days from Persia, Arme- 
nia, the Caucasus, Arabia, the Sucz 
region and even Galicia. On July 31, a 
force of Arab rebels captured the Turk- 
ish town and fort of Yembo and made 
prisoners of the garrison. Yembo is the 
Red Sea port of the holy city of 
Medina 125 miles distant. To counter- 
balance the success of the Arabian re- 
bellion, the Turks claim important vic- 
tories over the Russian troops in Per- 
sia. In Armenia and on the Caucasus 
front the Russians made several ad- 
vances but lost Antuck mountain, near 
Mush, to a Turkish counter attack. The 
most important Turkish action of the 
week was the drive toward the Sucz 
Canal. A force estimated at 14,000 ad- 
vanced by caravan route from El] Arish 
to the neighborhood of Romani where 


Turkish 
Activities 


held their own and by Sunday began 
to drive back the foe. There are said 
to be about a thousand German and 
Austrian soldiers in the Turkish ex- 
pedition. Military experts surmise that 
the movement is directed less to the 
conquest of the canal, for which it is 
probably inadequate, than to prevent- 
ing the British from sending aid to the 
Arabs before the Turkish Government 
had an opportunity to stamp out the 
rebellion. 

The Turkish offensive against thd 
Suez Canal which was checked at 
Romani ended in complete rout. The 
British pursued the retreating army for 
eighteen miles into the desert and made 
more than 3000 prisoners, including a 
number of German officers. Afterwards 
the fleeing Turks rallied and again at- 
tacked the British, having received the 
support of a fresh regiment which had 
not suffered during the engagement at 
Romani. 

The Turks claim further victories 
against the Russians. On August 7, 
they occupied Bitlis and on the follow- 
ing day the town of Mush. The posses- 
sion of these important places and of 
the hights and mountain passes about 
them seriously menaces both the Rus- 
sian advance into Armenia and the 
position of the Allies in Persia. Coin- 
cident with the Turkish successes comes 
the report that Great Britain and 
Russia have concluded a new secret 
agreement with each other and with the 
Persian Government regulating the fu- 
ture status of Persia. The report, which 
comes from a semi-official Russian news 
agency, is so guardedly phrased that it 
is not easy to guess its exact tenor, but 
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GENERAL CADORNA 
The Italian success at Gorizia was due in large 
measure to his effective strategy in concealing 
from the Austrians the objective of his attack 
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DRAINING OFF AUSTRIA’S STRENGTH 


A long line of prisoners taken by the Russians in their unchecked onset. The military resources of the Dual Monarchy are being seriously depleted 
apparently in a deliberate, concerted effort by the Allies to eliminate Austria from the war 


it would seem to foreshadow a new ar- 
rangement of the British and Rus- 
sian “spheres of influence” of that 
country. 


British The Irish question is as far 
Politics 25 ever from satisfactory set- 

tlement, altho no new crisis 
has arisen. Last week’s appointment of 
the Unionist, Henry Duke, to succeed 
Augustine Birrell as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has been followed by the 
appointment of Baron Wimborne to suc- 
ceed himself as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Baron Wimborne, like Mr. 
Birrell, resigned after the quelling of 
the Sinn Fein rebellion, but the Royal 
Commission which investigated the out- 
break exonerated him from all personal 
responsibility on the ground that not 
he but Secretary Birrell was in actual 
charge of the situation. The refusal of 
John Redmond, as leader of the Irish 
Nationalists, to accept the Home Rule 
compromise agreed upon by the Liberal 
and Unionist leaders has caused the 
old system of “Castle government” to 
be revived, and so the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will probably govern Ireland without 
regard to any scheme of Home Rule 
until the war is over and the whole 
question can be reopened. 

Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has had to encounter much 
criticism in the House of Commons for 
not covering the outstanding treasury 
bills with another war loan. In his re- 
ply, Chancellor McKenna estimated 
the total debt of Great Britain as 
about $17,000,000,000. Deducting from 
this total the four billion dollars loaned 
to the British Dominions and to the 
other Allies left a sum no greater in 
his judgment than the annual income of 
the nation. A debt equal to a year’s 
income was not a matter for con- 
cern. 

The failure of the Mesopotamian ex- 
pedition which led to the surrender of 
a British army of over 12,000, if we 
may accept the Turkish official state- 
ment, is still a subject of sharp debate 
in Parliament. The government yielded 
to the demand for a full investigation 
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and has conceded the appointment of 
a select committee with full power to 
carry out an inquiry. This step is hailed 
as a sign of renewed Parliamentary 
vigor, since the ministry was forced to 
grant the inquiry into its conduct of 
the war by pressure of opinion. 


German East Afri- 
ca is now the only 
part of the world, 
except Asiatic Turkey, which the Cen- 
tral powers control outside of Europe. 
Here the German colonial army is still 
continuing an admittedly hopeless 
struggle in order to save the prestige 
of the German name. The British have 
at their command a considerable army 
under the sometime Boer general, Jan 
Christian Smuts, and they have the 
Portuguese and the Belgian colonial 
forces as allies. One town after an- 
other has been wrested from the Ger- 
mans, but, owing to the immense terri- 
tory to be occupied and the difficulties 
of campaigning in tropical Africa, all 
resistance is not ended yet. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the campaign is that it has enabled 


The Last German 
Colony 








THE GREAT WAR 


August ?—Russians take Austrian 
positions on the Sereth. Turkish 
army routed near Suez. Germans 
attempt to regain Poziéres plateau. 

August 8—Italians take Gorizia 
bridgehead. Russians advance south 
of the Dniester. 

August 9—Italians occupy city of 
Gorizia. 

August 10—Austrians evacuate Stan- 
islau. Russians cross the Zlota 
Lipa. 

August 11—Auglo-French force at- 
tacks Bulgarians forty miles from 
Saloniki. Italians seize hights east 
of the Isonzo. French advance north 
of the Somme. 

August 12—French reach Maurepas 
in big drive. Austrians abandon 
Stripa River defenses. Italians oc- 
cupy new positions on the Carso 
plateau. 

August 13—British renew drive 
northwest of Poziéres. French repel 
German attacks at Maurepas. 




















the Belgians, who have no navy at all 
in the modern sense, to win a naval 
victory over the Germans, who, next 
to the British, are the greatest sea 
power in the world. On July 28, the 
Relgian gunboat “Netta,” commanded 
by Lieutenant Lenaerts, engaged the 
German gunboat “Graf von Gotzen,” on 
Lake Tanganyika, and sank the latter 
ship in fifteen minutes. The Belgians 
report that they suffered no losses in 
the fight. 

The railroad lines and the chief ports 
along the coast of German East Africa 
are now in the hands of the British. 
The Belgians have taken the town of 
Ujiji, and defeated the Germans in a 
sharp battle in the Mariahili region on 
July 13 and 14. The German losses in 
killed and wounded exceeded 300, and 
ninety-six prisoners were taken. These 
recent Allied successes are regarded as 
the beginning of the end of Germany’s 
last stand in Africa. 


The benevolent inten- 
~~ of tions of the United 

States are being frus- 
trated in more than one quarter. The 
Germans have rejected absolutely the 
only terms which the British Govern- 
ment regarded as admissible for feed- 
ing the civilian population of Poland, 
and a new difficulty has arisen in re- 
gard to Syria. Here the Turks have 
been carrying on the same measures of 
terrorization that were used in Ar- 
menia, deporting the population of en- 
tire districts and killing all persons 
suspected of disloyalty. The forcible 
removals have intensified the suffering 
which would in any case be the lot of 
so poor a country as Syria in time of 
war. The Government of the United 
States requested that a neutral com- 
mittee be permitted to undertake relief 
work in Syria, but the Turkish Govern- 
ment answered that such relief was 
unnecessary. The state department 
thereupon instructed the American 
chargé d’affaires at Constantinople to 
say that failure to heed the request 
would put a severe strain on the rela- 
tions existing between the American 
and the Ottoman governments. 
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LET THE IRISH WORK IT OUT 


LONDON 


N all politics one has to allow for 
|: difference between appearances 

and realities. But in no politics is 
that difference so profound as in 
Irish politics. To get to the truth 
that lies behind the animated sur- 
face of Irish affairs is always a 
supremely difficult task and often an 
impossible one. The average man 
in London is pretty completely 
in the dark as to what it was that 
wrecked the Lloyd George settlement. 
He classes its failure among the 
many incomprehensible mysteries of 
Irish politics. The average man in 
New York must be floundering still 
more hopelessly for an explanation 
that will really explain. It is such 
an explanation that I propose to at- 
tempt now. 


MONG the causes of the break- 

down some give the first place to 
the secrecy in which the negotiations 
were conducted. Others put it down 
to the delay in throwing the agree- 
ment that had been reached into the 
form of a bill. Still others hold that 
the Prime Minister’s hesitancy in 
the face of Lord Lansdowne’s oppo- 
sition was the fatal turning point. 
And others again declare that the 
differences between the settlement 
that Sir E. Carson and Mr. Red- 
mond had assented to and the pro- 
visions of the bill that was supposed 
to embody the terms of that settle- 
ment were what really brought the 
scheme to the ground. Undoubtedly 
all these factors helped. It was a 
mistake not to publish the agree- 
ment as soon as it had been arrived 
at and so enlist as much public opin- 
ion as possible on its side. It was 
a not less serious error to allow a 
whole month to go by without put- 
ting the agreement into legislative 
shape and submitting it to Parlia- 
ment. It was a blunder, but a very 
characteristic one, on Mr. Asquith’s 
part not to stretch his authority to 
the utmost, summon up all his driv- 
ing power and insist on the Unionist 
opposition either accepting the pro- 
posals or leaving the Cabinet. And it 
was a grave misfortune that the 
draft bill departed in one or two not 
unimportant particulars from the 
terms of the settlement to which Mr. 
Lloyd George had won the reluctant 
assent of the Irish Nationalist and 
the Irish Unionist leaders. 

But while each and all of these 
factors contributed to the ultimate 
fiasco they were not the determin- 
ing factors. They were much less 
potent, both singly and collectively, 
than another factor, the existence 
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of. which is still almost unrealized 
in Great Britain and very possibly 
is not even suspected in the United 
States—I mean the intense and 
universal unpopularity of the Lloyd 
George settlement in Ireland itself. 


It had no friends. About two Irish 


papers apologized for it; the rest 
busily and without difficulty tore it 
to pieces. You could not have got a 
free public meeting in any of the 
four provinces to endorse it. That is 
the fundamental thing to be under- 
stood in the whole wretched business. 
It was not a case of England refus- 
ing Home Rule to Ireland. It was a 
case of Ireland declining to accept 
Home Rule on the terms on which 
it was offered to her. 


UT how, it may be urged, can 

that possibly be the case? Were 
not the terms of the Lloyd George 
settlement accepted by Sir E. Carson 
and ratified at a convention of Ulster 
Unionists? Were they not equally ac- 
cepted by the official representatives 
of the Irish Nationalists and also en- 
dorsed by a party convention? They 
were. And in that fact lies the mys- 
tery which the ordinary Englishman 
finds insoluble. But it ought not to 
be insoluble by Americans. Amer- 
icans know what preposterous au- 
thority such gatherings throw into 
the hands of the political machine 
and how very far the machine leaders 
may be from representing the views 
of their professed followers. They 
know all this. But Englishmen do 
not. Conventions are not a device of 
English politics. Similarly, English- 
men have next to no experience in 
their own country of the realities of 
machine politics. There exist, of 
course, political organizations in 
England, but they are infinitely less 
rigid and mechanical than similar 
bodies in Ireland and the United 
States. There is nothing in England 
that at all corresponds to that com- 
mon phenomenon of Irish and Amer- 
ican affairs—the spectacle of a com- 
pact and disciplined group of poli- 
ticians, with their hands on every 
lever of the party machine and claim- 
ing to speak for “the people” when 
they are really only speaking for 
themselves. When Englishmen heard 
that, as the result of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s efforts, Sir E. Carson and 
Mr. Redmond had reached an agree- 
ment, they regarded the whole ques- 
tion as settled. It never occurred to 
them to ask how far these leaders 
were actually entitled to commit 
their followers or whether Irish 
opinion was behind them. 


Irish opinion, as a matter of fact, 
very largely diagnosed the Lloyd 
George scheme as an attempt to save 
the face of the Nationalist party; 
and Irish opinion, and especially 
Irish Nationalist opinion, has no par- 
ticular affection just now for the 
Nationalist party. The root causes of 
the Easter Monday rising in Dublin 
were at least as much anti-Redmond 
as they were anti-British. The Sinn 
Fein element, the remnants of the 
old Fenian element and the new syn- 
dicalist labor element were united by 
a common antagonism to the Na- 
tionalist organization. The insurrec- 
tion that they engineered brought 
down Dublin Castle, but it also se- 
verely damaged the Parliamenta- 
rians. Something had happened, a 
very dramatic something, which they 
had said would never happen. The 
rebellion was conceived without 
their knowledge; it was aimed di- 
rectly at their policies and their 
authority; on their advice all the 
signs that it was coming had been 
disregarded; they believed the storm 
would never burst; and when it did 
burst their influence and standing 
were the first to suffer. 


HE government made nearly 

every possible mistake in deal- 
ing with the aftermath of the 
revolt. It courtmartialed and shot 
about a dozen of the leaders 
without publishing either the charge 
against them or the evidence on 
which they were convicted. It then 
plunged into a policy of indis- 
criminate arrests all over the 
country, filled the prisons with pretty 
nearly all against whom the police 
cared to lay information, and is now 
releasing them by scores and hun- 
dreds to carry back to their villages 
tales of their sufferings in “British 
dungeons” and so pose as the victims 
of “British tyranny.” I do not know 
for certain what the great mass of 
the Irish people thought of the re- 
bellion. But there is no doubt that 
the actions of the government have 
driven them into a tumult of sym- 
pathy with the rebels and that Ire- 
land at this moment is a seething 
pot of passions unknown since the 
agrarian troubles and only re- 
strained by Sir John Maxwell’s 40,- 
000 troops. Neither do I know for 
certain whether the “golden oppor- 
tunity,” which the Prime Minister 
during his visit to Dublin thought he 
detected, for a settlement of the Irish 
problem, had any real existence. But 
there can be little question that, 
even assuming it to have been a 
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thing of substance and not a mirage, 
he went about the business of grasp- 
ing it in the wrong way. 

The wrong way, because if any- 
thing has been underscored time and 
again of recent years in Ireland, 
and especially by the disturbances of 
Easter Monday, it is the failure of 
the Nationalist party to reflect or 
even to understand the true senti- 
ments of Nationalist Ireland. The 
same disability applies to some ex- 
tent to the Irish Unionist party, but 
it is conspicuous and undeniable in 
the case of the Nationalists; and 
there are ‘large bodies of Irish 
opinion that find no expression in 
either party. When, therefore, the 
Prime Minister entrusted the settle- 
ment solely to the Nationalist’ and 
Unionist organizations, with Mr. 
Lloyd George as the mediator be- 
tween them; it meant that he was 
seeking a purely political and Par- 
liamentary solution and had no in- 
tention of consulting or eliciting the 
genuine opinion of Ireland. The 
moral of the Councils Bill fiasco of 
1907—a bill accepted by the Na- 
tionalist leaders at Westminster and 
heatedly rejected by Nationalist 
opinion in Ireland—was something 
he clean forgot. 


UT if his method of approach 

was faulty, still more so was the 
scheme that was evolved from the ne- 
gotiations. It had in the eyes of all 
Nationalists in Ireland, of all the 
moderate men, and, I should say of 
nearly all Ulster, two fatal defects. 
The first was that it dismembered 
Ireland. It placed three-fourths of 
the country under Home Rule and 
it left six counties in Ulster under 
the Imperial Parliament. Now the 
whole claim of the Nationalist party 
to Home Rule is based upon the argu- 
ment that Ireland is a nation. Yet 
here was this same party agreeing 
to a scheme that flatly contradicted 
the very idea of nationality. They 
did it, of course, because there was 
no other way of getting round the 
Ulster difficulty, and they probably 
had little idea of how vehemently 
their followers in the country would 
resent this sacrilege offered to the 
ideal of a united Ireland. The second 
defect of the Lloyd George scheme 
was that it proposed to set up in Dub- 
lin without an election, without in 
any way consulting the Irish people, 
a parliament that was to be mainly 
nominated from the ranks of the 
present Nationalist M. P.’s at West- 
minster—of men, that is to say, who 
were chosen some, years ago on dead 
and forgotten issues to represent 
Nationalist Ireland in the British 
Parliament, who had just proved how 
signally they were out of touch with 


the Irish mind and Irish activities, 
who were in many instances not at 
all the sort of men whom Irishmen 
would think of sending to a parlia- 
ment of their own, and who none the 
less were to be imposed upon their 
disgusted fellow-countrymen and put 
in complete possession of the patron- 
age that would enable them to build 
up an indestructible machine. 

But why, it may be asked, could 
not an election have been specially 
held to inaugurate the new Home 
Rule parliament? For many reasons, 
two of which were final. The first 
was that in the present temper of 
Ireland it was doubtful how many 
of the existing Nationalist M. P.’s 
stood any chance of being returned 
to the Dublin legislature. The sec- 
ond was that to keep the peace among 
the innumerable factions that would 
at once have jumped into the arena, 
the British Government would have 
had to double and perhaps more than 
double Sir John Maxwell’s force. 


GAINST these features of the 

settlement popular feeling thru- 
out Ireland was not merely arrayed 
but inflamed. Had it been otherwise, 
had the scheme been received with 
even tolerable favor, had it been pos- 
sible to pretend that it was any- 
thing but nauseating to Irish in- 
stincts, would Mr. Redmond have 
thrown it overboard on a clearly 
minor pretext? 

Yet this is what he did. It is clear, 
from the debates in Parliament, that 
the position of Ulster was settled in 
fact if not in words between the 
parties. But Mr. Redmond had asked 
for an undiminished representation 
of the Irish members at Westminster 
for the term of the agreement—that 
is, for the duration of the war, for 
twelve months afterward, and pos- 
sibly for considerably longer. Sir E. 
Carson and Mr. Lloyd George had 
both agreed to this, but the British 
Unionists in the cabinet took 
alarm at it. They pointed out that 
the Home Rule act provided that 
when Home Rule was in operation 
the Irish members in the Parliament 
at Westminster should be cut down 
from 103 to 42; and they refused to 
assent to the proposal that the Irish, 
while governing three-fourths of Ire- 
land from Dublin, should also gov- 
ern, or very largely govern, Great 
Britain from Westminster by con- 
tinuing to send 103 members to the 
Imperial Legislature. What, there- 
fore, Mr. Redmond was ultimately 
offered was (1) an undiminished 
representation until the next general 
election; (2) after that the smaller 
contingent of 42 provided in the 
Home Rule act; and (3) a full rep- 


resentation of 103 whenever Parlia- 


ment took in hand the permanent 
settlement of the form of Irish gov- 
ernment. A difference certainly. But 
not a difference big enough to war- 
rant the abandonment of any scheme 
on which Ireland had really set its 
heart. It was because on this scheme 
Ireland had set not its heart but its 
boot, that the Nationalist leader 
could not merely afford to make a 
mountain out of a molehill but found 
it politically expedient to do so. 


HE unqualified hostility of Irish 
opinion in Ireland was thus what 
killed the Lloyd George settlement. 
Whether the Home Rule act has also 
died with it remains to be seen. 
From all the turmoil of the last few 
weeks there do, at any rate, seem to 
emerge two established facts. One 
is that Ulster must be excluded from 
the scope of Home Rule. The other 
is that Home Rule without Ulster is 
unacceptable to Nationalist feeling 
in Ireland. I see no chance yet awhile 
of persuading Ulster to abandon her 
opposition and the idea of coercing 
her has been given up, even if it 
were ever entertained, by common 
consent. Nor do I see a much better 
chance of educating Nationalist 
feeling into the belief that half a 
loaf is better than no bread and that 
a Home Rule parliament, once 
established in Dublin, would sooner 
or later, providing it conducted itself 
with good sense, attract within its 
orbit the men of the “black North.” 
Is there then no way out? I believe 
there is if only we British, who have 
just added one more to our number- 
less blunders in Irish affairs, would 
now confess our incapacity and turn 
over to the Irish themselves the 
problem of deciding how Ireland is 
to be governed during the war and 
the first crucial year of peace. The 
land question, remember, a far older 
and more contentious question, was 
settled by a round-table and really 
representative conference of Irish- 
men only. If a similar gathering 
were summoned today a solution of 
the problem of Irish government 
would, I think, be forthcoming. I 
doubt whether any solution is pos- 
sible at Westminster. A solution can 
come only from Ireland as the handi- 
work of Irish statesmanship. An au- 
thoritative conference of Irishmen 
only, including the politicians but 
not confined to them, and expressive 
of genuine Irish thought and senti- 
ment, is in my judgment the onlv 
agency that can work out a satisfac- 
tory scheme of Irish government. 
But both Great Britain and Ireland 
may have to go thru some distressing 
times before that fact becomes uni- 
versally recognized and acted upon. 
London, July 29 
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Central News 
The speediest quarter-mile swimmer in America, Ludy Langer, of Los Angeles, who beat the best Easterners last week. 
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fliers, and their presence is the best possible reminder 
States to see the thing thru this time 
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Mr. Hughes has been 
welcomed warmly on 
his first campaign 
tour thru the north 
and west. Here he is 
talking to over 15,- 
000 workmen at an 
automobile plant in 
Detroit. He has not 
forgotten how to 
campaign since his 
speechmuking days 
in New York State. 
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Central News 


The late Associate Justice of the Supreme Court fraternizing in Detroit w 


who play ball. He was photographed with Ty Cobb and behav 
to be. His weste 


ith the somewhat more popular group of citizens 


as ed in every way like the 100 per cent candidate he claim: 
rn trip is destroying the popular impression that he is cold and reserved, and his speeches are full of “pep.” 
































SOMEWHERE IN TEXAS 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 
EDITOR OF THE AUSTIN “STATESMAN” 


was the thunder and pounding 

of a long train of mixt pas- 
senger and box cars and long steel 
flat cars on which field artillery re- 
posed grimly. The people of the 
town of Blank gathered near the sta- 
tion as the train stopt a few minutes 
for orders. Farm wagons drew near 
and busy lads under broad straw 
hats passed watermelons in thru the 
windows as fast as the soldier boys 
could bargain for them. 

On the station platform was a 
woman whose husband fought in 
Hood’s famous Texas Brigade. Her 
face was stern, but not sad—ex- 
pressive of a sort of grim patriotic 
fervor—until the train stopt and 
heads popped out to view those 
watermelons. Then tears came into 
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her eyes. 
“They are so. pretty,” she 
whimpered. “Just like girls.” This 


seemed rather a doubtful compli- 
ment for fighting men, but on second 
look my own impression was the 
same. They are pretty—to southwest 
Texas folks— because they have 
complexions like those our more 
favored women manage to maintain. 
Nearly all the men hereabouts get 
sunburned to a leathery brown. 
These boys were from a part of the 
country where clear complexions and 
rosy checks are the rule. 

This train, like every other one 
that has passed thru Texas, was 
most elaborately decorated by the 
budding artists on board. One car 
was painted up with chalk in imita- 
tion of the way a circus car is 
adorned. Another car announced 
quite soberly: “Going to quiet Mex- 
ico.” 

An amusing fact in connection 
with these billboard effects was that 
nearly every train carried the names 
of the units aboard in very conspicu- 
ous places, together with the destina- 
tion of the soldiers. 

Newspapers in Texas were re- 
quested not to print anything about 
the passing of troop trains and 
especially not to mention destinations 
or specific units. But the specific 
units were going forward about as 
silently and secretly as Barnum and 
Bailey. 

Even if these youngsters never 
save their country the mobilization 
has already had a most wholesome 
effect upon their lives and given 
them a broadening experience that 
many would otherwise have lacked. 
They have managed to maintain 
most gentlemanly deportment. The 
border district is accustomed to reg- 


ulars and doesn’t expect to find them 
at prayer meeting every evening. 
Supposing the militia would be a lot 
of youngsters on a lark, it expected 
them to be a bit wild. Some of them 
may be, but the impression they have 
made as a whole is that they are a 
gentlemanly gathering of young men 
who are fully entitled to every bit 
of the enthusiastic and hospitable 
welcome that has been showered 
upon them. When thousands of mere 
boys go far from home without tak- 
ing their “women folks” along and 
then behave themselves those who 
observe the feat take off their hats. 
San Antonio is a tourist town and 
San Antonio knows that it isn’t gen- 
erally done either this season or any 
other season. 

Most of the boys are having the 
time of their lives. They find their 
own clowns in their several com- 
panies and the whole thing is a de- 
lightful vacation. They are also 
learning things at every puff of the 
engine. They have discovered that 
the millions of acres of string beans 
along the railroads in Texas are 
cotton and that the thousands of na- 
tive born Mexicans in southwest 
Texas are not prisoners of war cap- 
tured by Pershing. Austin, Texas, is 
still laughing because one militiaman 
with a head poked out of the car win- 
dow of a passing train yelled to an- 
other peering from the adjoining 
window: “Hey, Bill, looky, a Packard 








THE BORDER 
BY ROSE HENDERSON 
Stretches of yellow, glaring sand, 

Gray dust smarting with alkali, 

Mesquite huddled on either hand, 

And a beaming, sun-urenched 
sky. 


Creak of leather and 
steel, 
Khaki 
men, 
Rising clouds 
wheel 
Back to the camp again. 


clank of 
village and sun-burned 


when the_ horses 


Mess and gossip and drill and rest, 
Night with the white stars 
thickly sown, 
Moonrise over the ragged crest, 
And the coyote’s dreary moan. 


Hot gray rocks where the lizard 
runs, 
Skulking greasers 
bands, 
Swift brown horsemen, the click of 
guns, 
And a splash of blood on the 
sands. 


in haggard 




















car ’way down here!” If there are any 
cars any Texas city doesn’t boast 
they have never been advertised and 
are as yet undiscovered. 

The militiamen are also learning 
with interest something about the 
distances in the noble country they 
have come to defend. It is a shock 
to them when they arrive in San 
Antonio to discover that the very 
straightest line to “the front” leads 
to Laredo and that they still have 
150 miles to go to get there, while 
it is considerably further to Browns- 
ville and 620 miles to El Paso. 

Army officers are not very com- 
municative persons, but there are a 
few facts one can get hold of by per- 
sistent effort. The officers regard the 
militiamen as excellent material, a 
little lacking in training, but not 
fatally lacking by any means. The 
militia is far below regular army 
standards but still by no means 
valueless. The militiamen cannot 
shoot as well as they should, but they 
can shoot better than any Mexican 
army that ever carried rifles. The 
mobilization is being better handled 
than when President Taft tried to 
place 20,000 regulars on the border. 
It lacks much of being a rapid move- 
ment of a great military force, but 
it is a vast improvement and encour- 
aging for the future. 

The army officers doubt that there 
will be war with Mexico and they 
have doubted it for a long time. Their 
logic is perfectly simple. They study 
international law and they figure 
that (according to precedent) an un- 
avoidable casus belli has turned up 
and died so frequently that there is 
no use expecting the next crisis to be 
any more effective that the one which 
just passed. Nor are they bitter 
about it. Being soldiers they would 
like to do a little fighting. It is the 
nature of the men. 

But they are just a little bit 
higher class men than the person 
who thinks they hate Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson would suppose. They don’t 
waste time discussing such matters. 
They are very efficient, very busy and 
very ethical. Whatever Mr. Wilson 
tells them to do or not to do is going 
to be done or not done without ques- 
tion. Coming in touch with that sort 
of discipline will be excellent for the 
militiamen. It will introduce them to 
military men in whom there is no 
militarism. It is an inspiration to 
meet persons who practise so de- 
voutly the ethics of their profession 
even tho that profession be the much 
criticized one of arms. 

Austin, Texas 
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IS HUGHES GOING DOWN HILL? 


BY NORMAN HAPGOOD 


FORMER EDITOR OF HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ernment’s record in Mexico, 

Charles E. Hughes said in De- 
troit: “We showed our disposition to 
favor any bandit in the land.” 

Think of it. The man who descends 
to this political tone is the man with 
the halo; the apostle of holiness; the 
leader and judge who once seemed 
far above the mean and petty things 
of politics. Such lowering is often 
seen in the minds of those who start 
out to belittle for the sake of making 
a case. 

A few escape it. Lincoln’s tone 
toward his political opponents was 
never a note that his foilowers need 
be ashamed of. But Lincoln had 
great issues to defend. Mr. Wilson’s 
campaign for election in 1912 was 
based on a program, not on attack- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft. 
It is sad to be in a situation 
where all you can do is to pick what 
flaws you can in the labors of that 
President who has carried the heavi- 
est burden since Lincoln. Not yet, 
as this paper goes to press, has it 
been unmistakably stated by Mr. 
Hughes that if President he would 
have intervened in Mexico; broken 
off relations with Germany; ordered 
Americans to keep off the Lusitania; 
put an embargo on arms to the Al- 
lies; kept the old currency system in- 
stead of the new Federal reserve 
act; vetoed the rural credits act; ve- 
toed the Seamen’s act; vetoed the 
labor clauses of the Ciayton act. The 
nearest to an issue is created when 
Mr. Hughes recommends a return to 
the tariff system of Mark Hanna, and 
to the whole industrial system of 
Mark Hanna. 


LINCOLN ON MEXICO 


T will interest the public, more 
than any speeches Mr. Hughes has 
yet made, if he will point out the 
difference between Lincoln’s view of 
Mexico and Wilson’s. Among other 
things he will find these words ad- 
drest by Lincoln to President Polk: 


I shall be fully convinced of what I 
more than suspect already—that he is 
deeply conscious of being in the wrong; 
that he feels the blood of this war, like 
the blood of Abel, is crying to Heaven 
against him; that originally having 
some strong motive . . . to involve the 
two countries in a war, and trusting to 
escape scrutiny by fixing the public gaze 
upon the exceeding brightness of mili- 
tary glory, that attractive rainbow that 
arises in showers of blood he 
plunged into it. 


Is Polk’s example the one Mr. 
Hughes would have had Wilson fol- 
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low? Is it the example he would have 
followed himself? ‘Well-meaning”’ 
and “incompetent” were two of the 
favorite words hurled at Lincoln 
when he was President, by much the 
same kind of an opposition that con- 
fronts Wilson now. Caution and pa- 
tience were exactly the qualities for 
which Lincoln was most frequently 
attacked. As a matter of fact, the 
theoretical cock - sureness being 
shown by Mr. Hughes would be the 
very worst quality to carry us thru 
a situation so delicate as the Mexican 
or the European. My friend Raymond 
Robins spoke the truth when he said: 

The most skillful, the most cour- 
ageous, the greatest statesmanship of 
the last two years in this world was the 
manner in which Wilson averted war 
between this country and Mexico. The 
reason that the blood of American men 
—sons of our homes—is not today red- 
dening the hot sands of Mexico, to serve 
the interests of a few corporation mag- 
nates and speculators, is due more to the 
courage and constancy of Woodrow Wil- 
son than to any other factor in Ameri- 
can life. I would count myself poor 
and small, indeed, if I were not able to 
recognize wisdom, courage and public 
service, even if it had been shown by 
the chief of an opposing party. 


PATRIOTISM 


HAT is meant by the saying 
that partizanship should stop 
at the water’s edge? The mean- 
ing is that criticism of foreign 
diplomacy, especially in pending 
questions, most of ail in crises, shall 
be sparing; the citizen should sup- 
port his President where possible, 
not seek to blacken his every move 
because he happens to belong to an- 
other party. It means that in our 
present difficult task of being friend- 
ly with Mexico, gaining the confi- 
dence of the Mexican people, likewise 
of all Latin America, thus establish- 
ing stable relations, a candidate 
should not say we favored every ban- 
dit unless he thinks we did. Our pres- 
ent ambassador to China, Paul S. 
Reinsch, in his book on “World Poli- 
tics,” says: “Questions of interna- 
tional relations, of measures under- 
taken against foreign nations or in 
concert with them, cannot effectively 
be made the subject of party contro- 
versies.” Mr. Hughes should not ask 
us to treat Mexico as if it were Eng- 
land or Germany. Mr. Hughes should 
not, for his own glory, continue to 
talk as if Carranza had the ability 
but not the will to do everything 
smoothly. 
Mr. Hughes should think less of 
how he can hold the German vote 


without losing the American vote 
than he should think of the truth. If 
we must have tricks and insincerities 
in our politics, let us distort about 
home affairs, not about as compli- 
cated a set of foreign negotiations as 
any President could be burdened 
with. Being “100 per cent a candi- 
date” drags down any man. 


EFFICIENCY 


NOTHER example of unexpect- 
edly low-class campaigning by 
Mr. Hughes is the inaccuracy of 
his attack on the administration’s 
record of appointments. Some of his 
concrete misstatements have already 
been pointed out. The Herrick case 
is one instance of misrepresentation. 
Herrick had resigned and his suc- 
cessor had accepted before the war 
broke out. Moreover, if Herrick 
should have been kept in office be- 
cause of the crisis, why does Mr. 
Hughes try to have President Wil- 
son thrown out in a crisis? I 
shaJl take up the record more 
fully in my next Independent 
article, for it is important to 
realize just how far Mr. Hughes 
can be swung by his partizan envi- 
ronment. It is absurd to suppose that 
a President who has accomplished 
much more than any other President 
since the war could do all that work 
if he did not have strong men around 
him. One of the things he has to be 
most proud of is the presence in his 
Cabinet of such men as Lansing, 
Baker, Houston, Lane, McAdoo, Wil- 
son, and Gregory. Can Mr. Hughes 
name any administration that has re- 
tained as many men in the diplomatic 
service as Mr. Wilson’s administra- 
tion—and this in spite of the tem- 
porary difficulty caused by Mr. 
Bryan’s belief in the spoils system? 
Can he name any administration that 
has made fewer changes, even when 
one Republican administration has 
followed another Republican admin- 
istration? Mr. Wilson could not have 
put his first year’s program thru 
without Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Bryan 
made great and generous sacrifices 
for the President. What the Presi- 
dent yielded in return was insignifi- 
cant in comparison. It is extremely 
doubtful if in mere detailed efficiency 
any administration can be pointed 
out that equals this one. Its greatest 
weakness is in its ignorance of adver- 
tising. 
Has Mr. Hughes any issue, any 
program, or has he nothing but a 
lawyer’s criticism of detail? 
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THE WEAKNESS OF MR. WILSON 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1908 Governor Hughes, in his 

great “keynote” speech at 
Youngstown, Ohio, pointed out that 
the business in hand was not pri- 
marily one of adopting party plat- 
forms or endorsing legislative rec- 
ords, but “electing a President, the 
executive of the nation.” And he 
went on to specify that 
the character of our diplomacy, the con- 
cerns of our insular possessions, the 
management of our vast internal busi- 
ness, and the many intricate questions 
which lie within the range of executive 
discretion are in the hands of the Pres- 
ident for the weal or woe of the na- 
tion. 

How has President Wilson per- 
formed these executive duties? That 
is the question Mr. Hughes has been 
discussing in his formal address of 
acceptance in New York and in his 
subsequent speeches. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM AT WORK 


IS first indictment of the ad- 

ministration is that it has put 
“incompetent men into important po- 
sitions.” It was the first duty of the 
Chief Executive “to command the 
respect of the world by the personnel 
of our State Department and our 
representation abroad.” But this high 
national obligation was not per- 
formed. The interests of the nation 
were sacrificed to the exigencies of 
partizan politics. Let one example 
suffice. The Secretary of State him- 
self wrote to the American repre- 
sentative in San Domingo instruct- 
ing him to report “what positions 
you have at your disposal with which 
to reward deserving Democrats.” 
This policy, tho peculiarly disastrous 
in its effects on the diplomatic serv- 
ice, was not limited to appointments 
in that field. It has been equally con- 
spicuous, says Mr. Hughes, “in ap- 
pointments to important administra- 
tive positions in our domestic serv- 
ice.” Even in the technical bureaus 
scientists have been driven out and 
supplanted by politicians. Nor have 
the barriers of the civil service laws 
protected worthy officials, while 
statutes creating hosts of new offices 
have specifically exempted them from 
the operation of the merit system. 

It used to be said of Mr. Hughes, 
when he was Governor of New York, 
that no party worker need apply for 
office! So inexorable was he in de- 
manding fitness as the sole qualifica- 
tion for a position in the public 
service. 

This brings out a fundamental dif- 
ference between the two candidates 
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for the presidency. Both are men of 
great intellect, of high character and 
of marked, tho different, power of 
speech. But Mr. Wilson is in addition 
a man of imagination and sentiment, 
capable also of strong passion, and 
liable to become what Dr. Johnson 
used to call a “good hater.” He is 
naturally a party man, and a strong 
partizan. He was born to be a propo- 
gandist, and his mind responds 
promptly to the appeal both of reform 
programs and humanitarian ideals. 
He is in his element in leading such 
movements, whether conceived in the 
interest of the Democratic party, or 
America, or humanity. And having 
as he himself said four years ago 
a “one-track mind,” when a reforma- 
tory cause takes possession of him 
all other concerns are apt to be sub- 
ordinated to it if not completely ig- 
nored. 

Now this is not the mental outfit 
of a good executive or administrator. 
What is his function? Surely to con- 
duct the business of his firm, com- 
pany, institution, department, state 
or nation. For the successful per- 
formance of that work his first duty 
is the selection of competent subordi- 
nates, his second duty the encourage- 
ment and stimulation of those 
officials, and his third duty the 
promotion of the most competent 
and the elimination of the incom- 
petent. Furthermore, it is essential 
to success that the chief executive of 
any business should be capable of es- 
timating existing facts and making 
forecasts of future developments. 
Only by such sagacity and prevision 
will he be able to formulate wise 
policies. And these policies, finally, 
must be executed by prompt and 
vigorous action. 

A POOR EXECUTIVE 


R. HUGHES’ detailed criticisms 

of the administration point to 
fundamental defects in President 
Wilson’s capacity as an executive. 
Take Mexico, for example. Did Presi- 
dent Wilson select capable experts to 
advise him? Did he grasp and truly 
assess the facts of the situation? Did 
he then formulate a sound Mexican 
policy? Did he recognize his duty to 
protect the lives and property of 
American citizens? Did he announce 
that however deeply and sincerely 
his fellow-citizens sympathized with 
the democratic movement in Mexico 
the American Government could not 
interfere with the domestic concerns 
of that country? Or did he, in the 
words of Mr. Hughes, “take Vera 


Cruz to get Huerta out of office and 
trust to other nations to get our citi- 
zens out of peril?” 

A good administrator would have 
maintained a firm, vigorous and con- 
sistent policy in Mexico. But the 
President has tried everything from 
unwarranted interference and actual 
war to doing nothing and washing 
his hands of the entire business. This 
policy he calls Watchful Waiting: all 
the world knows it is a policy of 
Woeful Wobbling. 


BEHIND TIME 


RESIDENT WILSON’S admin- 

istration gives at many vital 
points the impression of belatedness, 
due to a lack not of extraordinary, 
but merely of reasonable sagacity 
and foresight. Action has been too 
slow, vision too confused, prevision 
too rare. Many admirable notes and 
despatches have been written from 
the State Department about deplor- 
able events, but it seems to have 
been overlooked that the real busi- 
ness of the department was by 
prompt and wise anticipatory action 
to have prevented those occurrences. 
“The chief function of diplomacy,” 
says Mr. Hughes very truly, “is pre- 
vention.” 

The President was too late in 
recognizing the necessity of the 
policy of preparedness. The time to 
have begun preparations for the na- 
tional defense was in 1914 when the 
world-war started. But the Presi- 
dent opposed it till this year, tho 
every argument he has since used in 
support of it was sound and perti- 
nent in 1914. A prompt increase of 
the military and naval forces of the 
country would have put something 
besides paper and ink behind the 
diplomatic arm of our government. 
And can any one who knows how the 
business of governments is carried 
on doubt that under those circum- 
stances belligerents would have hesi- 
tated to violate American rights? 

Without such force the adminis- 
tration trusted to strong language. 
But ambassadors got the impression 
that the words were not to be taken 
seriously. “Had this government,” 
says Mr. Hughes, “by the use of 
both informal and formal diplomatic 
opportunities left no doubt that when 
we said ‘strict accountability,’ we 
meant precisely what we said, and 
that we should unhesitatingly vindi- 
cate that position, I am confident 
that there would have been no de- 
struction of American lives by the 
sinking of the Lusitania.” 
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“MURALS” 


“going in” for interior decorat- 

ing be any indication, it would 
seem that people generally are be- 
coming dissatisfied with the haphaz- 
ard arrangement of their homes and 
are calling in expert advice. The re- 
sult of this trend must be a more 
orderly type of home that, while re- 
flecting the true individuality of its 
inmates, will not be perpetually lit- 
tered with all their personal vagaries 
and transitory belongings. 

The photograph is doomed, and the 
autotype must soon follow it into the 
brown limbo of stained oak invented 
by the last century. The movement 
of things now is all toward more 
and better color; which is being ren- 
dered possible by our chemists of 
today. There seems to be a general 
feeling that the domestic wall-paint- 
ing will come into vogue before long 
as a democratic possibility, especial- 
ly for porches and the more public 
parts of the house, for it lends to a 
room rather more than anything else 
that desirable sense of having been 
lived in and loved—connecting the 
architecture with the more intimate 
details of the house and with the 
people who live in it. 

Hitherto it has seemed that the 
cost of mural work has been so great 
that few have been able to have it. 
It is probably as true to say, how- 
ever, that so few people have wished 
to have it that the artist has been 
obliged to charge a high price for 
the work. A mural painting, too, has 
been thought of too much as a rather 
pompous and very large group of 
people centering in Napoleon, Wash- 
ington or some one of that kind in 
extremely unbecoming clothes; a 
composition that would weigh rather 
heavily upon a family at supper. 

The modern young man (or more 
often woman) who is out to decorate 
our houses for us will scarcely ad- 
vise this sort of thing. She will prob- 
ably tell us that there is no necessity 
for figures at all, and that a basket 
of flowers or a decoration of land- 
scape motive is much more suitable 
and much less expensive. There is no 
reason whatever why the mural part 
of an ordinary apartment room 
should not be quite effectively done 
in a simple way for a sum within 
reach of almost every one. There is 
no expensive framing and glazing to 
consider, for one thing, and the work 
ought to be quickly done when it is 
pianned well. 

And surely the business person 
will not be left much longer to his 
bare and vacuous cell. It has occurred 
to some renters of offices in New 
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York that the time has come for con- 
sideration of this vital matter. They 
remind clients that, as they spend 
most of their waking hours in their 
office, it is scarcely wise to live in 
airless or dingy rooms of appalling 
bareness. We shall next begin to 
doubt the wisdom of living in un- 
lovely conditions, and especially of 
keeping visitors waiting in them. 
There would seem to be no valid rea- 
son why an office wall should not be 
a perpetual source of rest and re- 
freshment. One’s work would surely 
gain from an occasional glance at 
green leaves, dancing waves, or the 
solemn bulk of some gigantic moun- 
tain whose very outline seemed to 
speak of quiet and the cool stillness 
of high places. 

And there is no doubt that mural 
decoration gives quite a different 
feeling from that obtained by hang- 
ing up pictures in frames, that al- 
ways have somewhat the air of ob- 
jets d’art. In this kind of work, with 
a few simple tones of well-chosen 


CHOOSE YO 


HAT the average layman 
wants to hear about in 
church has been determined 


in an interesting manner by a Cali- 
fornia clergyman, the Rev. Bryant 
C.. Preston, who submitted lists of 
suggested sermon topics to several 
hundred business men, professional 
men and educators of the town. 

Since the subjects suggested were 
for Sunday evening treatment, it 
was not a little surprizing that much 
attention was devoted to devotional 
and doctrinal subjects as opposed to 
historical, travel and literary sub- 
jects. Leading the list was the sub- 
ject, “Are the Objections to Worldly 
Amusements Reasonable?” Closely 
following this came, “The Good in 
Bad People—and the Bad in Good 
People.” A social and political sub- 
ject was third in popular favor, 
“Wanted? A More Powerful Navy 
and a Larger Army! By Whom?” 
Fourth came the topic, “Are Secret 
Societies a Blessing or a Curse?” 
Fifth in favor was a general sub- 
ject, “The Best Medicine—A Merry 
Heart,” especially favored by the 
doctors. 

The seven next popular subjects, in 
the order of their selection were, 
“The Christian Science of Prayer,” 
“Thomas the Doubter and_ His 
Present Prototype” tied with “Judas 
Iscariot, An Illustration of Spiritua! 
Gravitation,” “The Narrowness of 


color, or a small panel filled with gay 
hues, a room may be given the rest- 
fulness of far horizons and still 
waters, or the gaiety and animation 
of a flower garden. The reason is that 
the pictures are designed for specific 
conditions and the artist takes the 
whole room into consideration. In this 
way everything is made as far as pos- 
sible to help the effect he wishes to 
produce, whereas in the case of in- 
consequent pictures in frames every- 
thing else is too apt to hinder their 
message. Nothing is quite so satis- 
factory as a true fresco, painted 
while the plaster of the wall is still 
wet. Nothing short of breaking the 
plaster can interfere with its color; 
it can be washed, and it has the air 
of being what it is—an integral part 
of the wall itself. Panels of all sorts 
may be made movable, but as time 
goes on we shall take intelligent in- 
terest in the decoration of rooms 
apart from the idea. of possessing 
them, making them as beautiful as 
we can for the subsequent tenant, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of handling 
different conditions in new surround- 
ings. 


UR SERMON 


Orthodoxy,” “Does the Open Shop 
Mean the Closed Heart?” “Kipling, 
the Poet-Prophet of the Strenuous 
Life,’ “The Will to Believe,” and “The 
Eternal Question” (“Whom say ye 
that I am?”). 

To get the referendum started, 
twenty-five men of the church con- 
gregation submitted fifty names 
each, to which letters were sent. A 
number was written on an incon- 
spicuous corner of the return blank 
and the corresponding number set 
down opposite the name of the man - 
addrest on the list. Thus, when the 
answers and suggestions came in, the 
pastor could tell, even from unsigned 
letters, what classification the writer 
belonged to—doctor, lawyer, crafts- 
man or business man. 

The lists of names were then 
turned over to the original twenty- 
five men, who are responsible for 
notifying the men on their list of 
the date on which the pastor will 
speak on their respectively chosen 
topics. 

More than seventy per cent of the 
men answered the letter. About two 
hundred of the five hundred addrest 
were not church members. 

Many ministers have tried a refer- 
endum before but have failed be- 
cause the “follow-up” system was in- 
complete. The entire success of such 
a plan depends upon the thoroness 
with which it is put into operation. 























SAVE YOUR NERVES 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


r | NHE great American folly is 
hurry. We do everything in a 
hurry. We work, play, eat, 

sleep, talk, walk, think, read, write, 

pray, love and marry—all in a 

hurry. We are the greatest hurriers 

—and the greatest worriers—on the 

globe. 

The end of hurry is worry; since 
hurry makes blunders and blunders 
breed confusion. Whether we know 
it or not, half of worry is hurry. 
When a man does his best and takes 
his time doing it, he instinctively 
trusts God to crown his work with 
happiness. 

As a nation, we are tense without 
being intense—a psychological waste 
and physiological menace. The great 
worrier is tense without being in- 
tense—the great worker’ intense 
without being tense. A common trait 
of the captains of industry and the 
leaders of science is their nerve 
poise; whether it be Rodin carving a 
statue, or Burbank evolving a plant, 
or Edison moulding an invention, or 
Morgan building a railroad, or Kitch- 
ener calling five million men to the 
colors—the mark of the man is calm, 
a supreme certainty born of a su- 
preme skill. He who frets fears 
failure. 

More and more do our nerves be- 
come the channels of our destiny. 
Thru them pours the energy, by them 
grows the courage, in them lies the 
health to achieve great things. Of all 
the portions and functions of the 
body, the nerves are the most difficult 
of repair. And the greatest waste in 
American life is waste of nerve force. 


HOW WE WASTE NERVE FORCE 


E eat too much, too fast and 
too often. We talk with the 


reserve, sweetness and composure 
of a boiler factory. We _ live 
and work amid countless and 


needless noises. We measure our 
neighbor by his speed-record and 
his bank-book. We put the clock 
where the altar used to be. We 
entertain too frequently, gaudily 
and politely. We read bales of trash, 
and wonder why our thought scat- 
ters and our memory fades out. We 
tie ourselves to a schedule as we tie 
a dog to his post, then we cannot see 
why we lack initiative, courage, mag- 
netism. We dress to enrich the 
fashion-mongers, not to ennoble our- 
selves. We roam where the bright 
lights dazzle, but never look at the 
darkness ahead. We buy more and 
more tonics, and _ habit-forming 
drugs. Millions of us go to the mov- 
ing pictures every day—and a three- 


hour focus of the mind on the film 
play and vaudeville wastes enough 
energy to start a man well toward a 
better job. We batter our nerves this 
way and that for no reason except 
that we follow the crowd, and re- 
fuse to listen to ourselves. 

I know of many a speed-maniac 
and efficiency fanatic who rather 
takes pride in the fact that he keeps 
going all the time. So does an empty 
hogshead, going down hill. The 
quickest way to run down is to be al- 
ways speeding up. When you watch 
your watch and not yourself, watch 
out! 

A regular duty of an efficient man 
is to forget to be efficient. The time 
to observe this duty is every Sunday, 
two or three evenings a week, and 
three or four weeks a year. Other- 
wise, efficiency becomes an _ obses- 
sion; and the more moral an obses- 
sion is, the more dangerous it is. 
Very earnest souls often ask me if 
the loss of time does not worry me 
fearfully? I tell them “Surely—I 
don’t lose enough!” No system is 
complete without a system to forget 
system. First lesson in achievement 
—how to work; second lesson—how 
to stop working. The productive 
mind is creative; and essential to the 
finest creations are the long relaxa- 
tions between. 

Fifty years ago about two-thirds 
of the people of the United States 
lived in the country. Now, only 
about one-third live there; the rest 
have moved business or home, or 
both, to the city centers of noise, 
congestion, irritation, competition 
and worry. No such rapid and com- 
plete change of national environment 
was ever known before in the history 
of the nations of the world. 

We have not become properly ad- 
justed to the new conditions. Our 
grandfathers needed health of 
muscle—and they got it on the farm. 
We need health of nerve—and we 
get it nowhere. The subject is not 
taught or even understood, by 
parents or physicians or college pro- 
fessors. We are never trained in the 
function, use and care of the nerves 
until the nerves break down and we 
are laid on the shelf. Moreover, it 
is the people of fine talents and great 
possibilities who are subject to nerve 
disorders; human kine don’t get 
nervous prostration—human lions 
do. This fact makes nerve protection 
a vital study and urgent need in the 
conservation of our best national re- 
sources—the men and women who 
might do great things. 

Now relaxation is the key to the 


nerve problem. The final efficiency 
test of a great worker is that he 
knows how to rest. This knowledge, 
rightly used, will add five or ten 
years to his life, will save him future 
sanitarium bills and loss of time 
when most needed, will augment the 
quality and quantity of his year!y 
brain output by fifteen to thirty per 
cent, and will help him to be an ex- 
ample of sane living to all his 
friends. 

By “relaxation” I do not mean 
play, diversion or amusement. Play is 
merely change of motion. Relaxation 
is cessation of motion, and solitude. 
Make your mind a perfect blank, let 
your nerves and muscles hang as 
limp as tho you had lost control of 
them, blur all consciousness of time, 
care and responsibility, close your 
eyes and ears to all sensation, feel 
nothing, want nothing, remember 
nothing, hold nothing, revel softly in 
a dreamy haze of oblivion while the 
hours slip away unmarked and un- 
measured, be as calm and inert as a 
moss-grown log in a shady dell where 
the soothing willows gently wave and 
flowers breathe content beside a 
sleepy brook. 


POWER THRU RELAXATION 


HE power to relax is the source 

of the power to concentrate. The 
human soul is like a mountain reser- 
voir. Quietly and slowly, away from 
the multitude, it fills and renews it- 
self with strength, purpose, faith, 
courage, energy, speed, initiative. 
Then it pours down thru the world 
and moves the mills of trade like a 
Niagara! But first, in relaxation, the 
power must accumulate. A man can 
no more be efficient without a proper 
mode of relaxation than a system of 
electric light or motion could be 
without a fully charged battery. 
When we are dull, tired, cross, per- 
plexed, discouraged, we should simply 
remember the nerves are electric 
wires, needing a new life. We must 
learn to relax, for the sake of our 
health, work, prosperity, influence, 
growth. 

Our health demands relaxation. In 
the United States child mortality is 
decreasing, but middle-age mortality 
increasing—we have more cases, an- 
nually, of heart disease, apoplexy, 
nervous prostration, exhaustion, pre- 
senility and insanity. Cause? Too 
rapid living, candle burnt at both 
ends, light goes out. Cure? Knowl- 
edge and habit of relaxation, in 
early life. The only sure cure is pre- 
vention. 

Our work demands relaxation. The 
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great work is done by the genius, who 
forgets to eat and sleep while he 
hammers his dream into. shape, 
melted with divine fire and molded 
at the forge of concentration. But, 
his work done, the genius grows lax, 
idle, care-free as a child. The ebb and 
flow of spirit, like the ebb and flow 
of the sea, must be regarded. While 
we are machines we are bound to 
routine; but as we learn to create, 
we must counterbalance creation 
with relaxation. I know a man who, 
after a long stress of powerful crea- 
tive work, slept an average of four- 
teen hours a day for a month. Then 
he was ready for a new feat of em- 
pire building. To be alert be inert 
before and after. To do more, do 
nothing between times. 

Our prosperity demands relaxa- 
tion. The money-making ideas come 
to the man who is mentally and 
physically fresh and vigorous. Capac- 
ity measures opportunity, and our 
chance is as great as our power to 
seize it with all the grip of our 
magnetic forces. A friend of mine, 
starting on nothing, has built up a 
huge business, from which he has 
taken several fortunes. His secret, 
you ask? He answers “Money is pro- 
ductivity, productivity is energy and 
I have learned how to renew my 
energy, pouring a flood of it into my 


business whenever the finances 
threaten to be low.” 

Our influence demands _relax- 
ation. Our neighbors like us, listen 
to us, follow us, when we are strong, 
keen, sure, bright and sunny. A fag 
in a man is a drag on all his friends. 
To restore cheeriness, cure fatigue. 
And to be a leader of men, be a fol- 
lower of Nature; draw from earth 
and air and water, sun and sky, the 
magnetic forces to rejuvenate you, 
and others thru you. 

Our growth demands relaxation. 
We are citizens of Cosmos, dwellers 
in Eternity, heirs of Infinity. Why 
then hurry? Why fret and grieve at 
delay or disappointment? Every- 
thing must come right when we are 
right. We cannot sow a panic and 
reap a destiny. Moral vision, even 
more than physical vitality, must be 
conserved and refreshed by whole- 
some, normal periods of seclusion, 
meditation, relaxation, reunion with 
God and Nature. 

We are industrial pragmatists. 
Our answer is to every business 
theory: “Does it work?” Has the 
regular observance of the need to 
relax produced results to justify our 
claim? It has. We cite cases. 

One of the world’s richest men 
finds that his afternoon work is 
greatly improved by a siesta follow- 


ing lunch. A famous captain of in- 
dustry keeps a lounge in his office, 
and when the cares and duties of his 
strenuous life press too close, he re- 
sorts to silence, locks the door, muf- 
fles the telephone, draws the 
blinds, forgets business, lies limp and 
relaxed for ten or fifteen min- 
utes—and speeds back to his desk, 
a new man! Certain large factories 
have reduced their working hours 
from ten to nine, or nine and a half, 
or even eight hours, without di- 
minishing their output—the workers 
move faster when less tired, and feel 
better, mentally and physically. New 
York department stores have tried 
the experiment of closing all day 
Saturday in summer, to give their 
employees more chance to relax; and 
they have noted an actual increase 
of business in some cases, by having 
one business day less in the week. 
So slight a rest period as a fifteen 
minute recess in the middle of the 
afternoon for mill and factory 
workers has materially reduced the 
number of errors and accidents, most 
of which, due to fatigue, have been 
found to occur late in the afternoon. 
It pays financially to learn to relax. 

The interested reader may ask 
when, where and how? We offer 
brief suggestions, particularly for 
the hard-working,  fast-thinking 








EFFICIENCY NERVE TEST 


FOR INDICATING PROBABLE CONDITIONS OF STRESS AND 
STRAIN OF THE KEEN BRAIN WORKER, AND SUGGESTING RE- 
LAXATION METHODS FOR HEALTH, POISE AND PRODUCTIVITY 


DrrecTions. Read first the accompanying article by Mr. Purinton for a general view of the subject. Where answer 











to question is Yes, write numeral 5 in black space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Add column for 
your approximate percentage in efficient nerve action. If your percentage is below 80, you need to study and practise 
the art of relaxation. Queries will be answered if addrest to Mr. Purinton, care of The Independent Efficiency Service, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


1. Can you relax perfectly as described in the article herewith? .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce covecs 
2. Are you entirely free from hurry, worry, headache, nervousness, mental depression? ............20+5 se eeeee 
3. Do you know how to relieve pain, exhaustion or depletion of the nerves? .........ccccccccccccccccee  ceeces 
ae = ee ee NED eins 6 on skeao o OER eS ROOK Nee CEN RER ENC WeReReserOaeeade~ehenees ~soaua 
5. Are you informed on the foods, baths and exercizes to build and renew the nerves? ...........eeeee+ we eee 
6. Have you made a study of personal conservation of energy? .......-.ccccccccccccccccccccccececets  eeeces 
7. Do you forget business on Sunday, and most of the evenings of the week? ...........cccccecccccceee  cevece 
8. Can you smile in the face of panic, epidemic, failure, grief and disappointment? ...............02e00 3 ew eeeee 
9. Is your daily schedule planned so as to avoid haste, waste, fatigue? ...........ccccccccccccccccee  cevece 
20. De you vest Giteom te thirty milmten aller One Med Poise csccccccccsececcccecscscccccesccceeeses cesses 
11. Are you a sound sleeper, and in bed sixty hours a week? .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccecs 


Are you thoroly rested when you get up in the morning? ...........ccccccccccccccccecccccccececs 
i. ee Se COUN Gt I I ND vk on ienccenen woe eeneneeenewecesesnesbeeeeeeeeves 


14. Are your best friends the great philosophers of the past and present? .........-..cccccccccccccccee  cevece 
15. Have you studied a book on nerve control, and do you take a psychological journal? ............... 3 eeeees 
16. Is cathedral music more pleasing to you than dance muSiC? .........ccccccccccccccccccccccceecees eeaees 
17. Do you feel younger every year, and look much younger than you are? ..........cccccccccccecccuce oe 
18. Are you two different people—one at home and another at work? ..........ccccccccccccccccecteee eevee 
19. Is the future a treasure-house of hopes, dreams, plans and purposes? ...........cecceccecccccceeee  eeaces 
20. Do people, when in trouble, come to you for help and advice? .........ccccc cc cee cccccecccecceece 


eeeeee 


Copyright 1916, by 


Total equals your approximate grade 
Efficiency Publishing Company. 


in efficiency of nerve control. 
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Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, Temple of the Home Readers, 


Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, you of course do not wish to 
leave off being educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any plan, and to no purpose. 
The college graduate is like other people in the need of system, but a little 
more likely to realize his need. "The Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike 
to the person of limited training, who labors many nights over each book, and 
the critic or vigorous man of affairs, who can sweep through them all in a few 
hours. For either, a group of related, intelligible, and competent studies leads 
to a well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course has meant, without further 
explanation, the Chautauqua reading course. It was the first and is still the best; 
and it alone has a world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $5 fora year. Are 
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man or woman who is highly organ- 
ized, ambitious and intense. 

Be on your guard against the 
hurry habit. Systematize your day 
and plan your work ahead, so you 
never need to hurry. When you have 
appointments to keep, always give 
yourself a leeway of five or ten 
minutes to provide for unexpected 
hindrances and prevent last-moment 
rushes. Move slowly, speak slowly, 
think and feel slowly, outside of office 
hours. Finish every piece of work 
before you start another. Change the 
stress and strain of your daily rou- 
tine from your nerves to your 
muscles—you can do it by the proper 
system of mental and physical exer- 
eize. Learn to like slow, phlegmatic 
people, and be much in their com- 
pany; you will irritate them as much 
as they do you, and the combined 
friction should wear away some of 
the eccentricities of you both. Culti- 
vate the friendship of day-laborers, 
and spend an evening often with 
them; people who work their brains 
only are about as restful, for con- 
stant companions, as a roomful of 
clocks in perfect health. 

Study books on nerve-control. Read 
regularly one hygienic and one 
pyschological magazine; but not 
more, please, than one each, lest you 
become a hopeless health crank and 
sicker than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Choose for your doctor one who 
is a trained psychologist—as every 
doctor should be—the physical 
troubles of a keen brain-worker are 
likely to be mostly nervous in origin, 
therefore, amenable to psychic treat- 
ment only. 

Wear soft, loose clothing—no stiff 
hats or corsets. No high collars, no 
tight shoes, no wool next the skin. 
Get the Blucher form of shoe, pre- 
ferably of vici kid, and have rubber 
heels on every pair. At home use 
moccasins or sandals, or a patent 
cushion slipper, even more restful 
than these, and obtainable at almost 
any shoe store. Let all your colors 
of your dress and your room be quiet, 
peaceful, harmonizing with your 


taste and temperament. Choose plain, 
simple furniture of the mission or 
similar type; avoid rocking chairs, 
but have a reclining steamer or camp 
chair in your room, to conform to the 
body and give the perfect relaxation 
that a hammock does. 

Have your only room lamp a 
powerful desk portable, fully shaded. 
Find a spot in your room where all 
the window light will strike your 
back and none your face. Then put 
your writing desk or reading table 
there. Get a miniature clock that 
ticks almost without being heard, or 
hang your watch on the wall; a loud 
ticking timepiece is hard on the 
nerves. Let your pictures be few and 
far between and your trinkets and 
ornaments even less. The proverbial 
calm of the nun is due partly to the 
wide spaces in her cloistered cell, and 
her vision is thus kept clear and 
tranquil. 

RELAX RESOLUTELY 

E alone some time each day, and 

suffer motion to yield to medita- 
tion. Learn to speak seldom and slow- 
ly. When you read books omit the sen- 
sational novel of the present day and 
relax with Emerson, Carlyle, Whit- 
man, Thoreau, Confucius, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius. And prefer old- 
fashioned music to the ragtime 
of the modern cabaret. The chant of 
the cathedral organ is a clear invita- 
tion to repose. Take long walks 
when time is abundant. Make friends 
with night; commune with the stars, 
let them soothe away your cares. 

Develop your will and dominate 
your wishes. Think great thoughts, 
and sweep away trifles. Plan a daily 
schedule with the right baths, foods 
and exercizes to keep your nerves 
ready, steady, strong. Leave the 
“nerve tonic” sold in a bottle strictly 
alone, as it merely tones up the 
pocket-nerve of the maker. Test the 
regenerating power of slow, calm, 
deep rhythmic breathing as a life- 
habit. Experience the wonderful re- 
sults on the nervous system of the 
air, light, sun and earth baths, now 
so popular in Europe. 


Investigate the action of heat on 
the nerves, whether in a hot water 
bottle at spine or feet, a vapor bath, 
a prolonged submergence in very hot 
water, a cabinet for electric-light 
baths, or a hand thermal device for 
local use. (But first consult your 
physician.) When the nerves grow 
tense from overwork or anxiety have 
an expert apply massage to the head, 
spine and nerve branches. 

Sleep sixty hours a week or more, 
and as nearly out doors as possible. 
Have your bed, springs, mattress, 
coverlets hygienic and _ scientific— 
here economy is out of place. Be 
asleep at ten o’clock half the nights 
in the week. Don’t be ashamed to 
rest in the daytime—many a busi- 
ness man, otherwise sane, has gone 
to pieces and his business with him 
because when tired and worried he 
failed to rest by day—he thought 
he might look foolish, womanish or 
sickish if he lay down before dark! 
Always rest a few minutes before 
and after meals. Relax on the street- 
car, going to and from business. Lock 
your work in the office and play with 
the children, or putter in the garden, 
or even lead the dog out for an air- 
ing, to clear your brain of business 
cobwebs in advance of dinner. Learn 
to change your consciousness as you 
change your coat, and make your 
home self utterly different from your 
business self. 

A man’s work lives to the extent 
that he lives for his work. To live for 
your work you must first live wholly 
in it—then wholly away from it. 
The force in concentration is the 
rebound from relaxation. 

More work is good, better work is 
better, greater work is best. The man 
who does great work is so much 
greater than his work that he looks 
on all work as child’s play; so he 
can smile at himself for working, 
when he is not working, and relax, 
and let go, and cease to think and 
do, in order just to be. The crown 
of achievement is attainment; and 
the measure of attainment is silent 
self-command. 


CHAIRS TO COLLECT 


Chairs were an evolution from the forms 
and stools used for seats in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. 


In England, when the chair was first 
used, and even wealthy men only owned 
one or two, it was the seat of honor, given 
to a guest as a special mark of favor. The 
American colonists followed this custom 
during the first part of the seventeenth 
century. 


Two of the earliest types of chairs were 
“thrown” or turned chairs and Wainscot. 
sometimes described as “scrowled” or 
earved chairs. Both these styles lacked up- 
holstery. Later, chairs were covered with 
leather or “Turkey Work” and other 
materials, 


The most famous “turned” chair in the 
United States is the “President’s Chair” 
at Harvard University. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has written of it in his “Par- 
son Turell’s Legacy.” 


High chairs of many sorts were pro- 
vided for the youngest children in Colonial 
days. One such was brought to America in 
1635 by Richard Mather. It was subse- 
quently used by Samuel, Increase, Cotton, 
and the rest of the family. This chair is 
now a show piece at the American Anti- 
quarian Society’s rooms at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


The so called Jacobean furniture came 
into vogue in America during: the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. It in- 


cluded chairs which are unknown to the 
Elizabethan period. The Jacobean chairs 
were often inlaid with colored woods. The 
arm chairs of this period followed a fash- 
ion introduced from Venice and had the 
legs in a curved X shape across the front. 
A loose cushion was often introduced 
which made for comfort. Carving was often 
used on these chairs, the lines of which 
were generally graceful. 


Queen Anne chairs, with their rush bot- 
toms, sometimes also had Spanish feet. 
The Dutch splat, as used in these chairs. 
was afterward developed and elaborated by 
Chippendale and others. These chrirs were 
contemporaneous with the hoopskirt and 
the arms were spread to accommodate the 
gowns. 
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PEBBLES 


What Mexico needs is the little rift 
within the loot—Wall Street Journal. 


The problem is not licking the Russians 
but keeping them licked—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 


Great Britain probably considers the 
submarine merchantman a D boat.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





“Mother, I cinched the prize in English 
compo and had the rest of the bunch 
skinned a mile.”’—Life. 


As we understand it, “pork” is the 
money expended on public improvements 
in some other town.—Nashville Soquthern 
Lumberman. 


She—You know, Mr. Jones, I thought 
you much older than you are. 

He—Oh, no; not a bit, I assure you.— 
Boston Transcripd. 


“By gorry, I’m tired!” 

“There you go! You're tired! Here I be 
a-standin’ over a hot stove all day an’ you 
wurkin’ in a nice cool sewer !’”—Masses. 


“How much is thim plums?” 

“Ten cents a peck.” 

“Shure, pwhat do yez think I am, a 
burrd ?’—Lampoon. 


Wife—I've changed icemen. 

Hubby—Why so? 

Wife—He says he will give me colder 
ice for the same money.—Hartford Gazette. 


“Miserly offered the man who saved his 
life half a dollar.” 

“Did the man accept it?” 

“Yes, but he handed Miserly twenty 
cents change.”—Christian Register. 


“T’ve tried to teach my boy the value of 
money.” 

“Good thing!” 

“Well, I don’t know. He used to behave 
> cents, but now he wants a quarter.” 
—Life. 


Grad.—This university certainly takes 
an interest in a fellow, doesn’t it? 

Tad—How’s that? 

Grad.—Well, I read that they will be 
very glad to hear of the death of any of 
their alumni.—Siren. 


“I forgot myself and spoke angrily to 
my wife,” remarked Mr. Meekton. 

“Did she resent it?” 

“For a moment. But Henrietta is a 
fair-minded woman. After she thought it 
over she shook hands with me and con- 
gratulated me on my bravery.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


“If a man called me a liar.” asserted a 
braggart, “I’d sail in and lick him, if he 
weighed three hundred pounds.” 

“Well, you big bluff,” answered one who 
was tired of listening, “I call you that 
here and now. You’re a liar.’’s 

“Bluff yourself,” came back the artist, 
without a minute’s hesitation. “You don’t 
weigh more than a hundred and fifty, and 
you know what I said.”—Tid-Bits. 


A London wholesale provision house, 
which prides itself on filling all orders cor- 
rectly, received a letter from a provincial 
customer recently, complaining bitterly of 
the very poor quality of the last two lots 
of eggs supplied. 

The reputation of the house for never 
making an error seemed to be at stake, 
but the bright mind of the junior partner 
found a way out of it. He wrote: 

“Gentlemen: We are sorry to hear that 
our consignment did not suit you; there 
was, however, no mistake on our part. We 
have looked up your original order, and 
find that it reads as follows: ‘Rush fifty 
a eggs. We want them bad.’ ”—Tid- 
sits. 
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A High Quality Paper for 
Important Business Stationery 


N spite of the difficulty of securing high grade 
materials for paper making, the quality of Con- 
struction Bond has been rigidly maintained. 

It is now more than ever before the standard pa- 
per for high class business stationery—backed by 
the recommendation of the most competent manu- 
facturing stationers in the 216 principal cities of 
North America. 

Write us on your business letterhead for speci- 
mens of fine business stationery produced on Con- 
struction Bond and the names of the concerns in 
your locality who can supply you. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
200 E. Illinois Street, 
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of the time formerly required for this work— 
and save delays, reduce errors, simplify de- 
tails, cut expense. .One big concern with 
eight of our machines is filling orders one- 
third faster and has eliminated 37 typists and 
8checkers. Many manufacturers get copies 
of ordersfor shop foremen, billing, bookkeep- 
ing, draymen, shipping, bills of lading, etc., 
all with one writing and without carbon 
paper. The saving of time is always importe 
ant; the saving of money frequently pays for 
the machine in 30 days. 

Quicker handling, reduced labor and less ex- 
pense are all possible in your order, billing 
and shipping departments and we can prove 





Hundreds of Manufacturers and Jobbers Save More Than 1/s 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co., 747 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 
Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 


L — 
Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping 


One-third Faster 


Yes, and save money too. 
You can do it with our easy 
time-saving methods and the 








DUPLICATOR 


it. Thereare many other jobs around your 
office which you can put on your Commercial 
Duplicator saving time and money. One 
boy or girl does it all. No type to set. No 
stencils tocut. Copies are made direct from 
original matter written with pencil, pen or 
typewriter. Reduces errors. The Com- 
mercial Duplicator is the easiest working, 
fastest, most universally adaptable dupli- 
cating machine in the world. It will help 
you speed up your order, billing and ship- 
ping work, reduce errors and cut expense. 
Tell us how you do that work now and get 
our money-saving facts by return mail. 
Write now. 




















Instructors in Colleges and High Schools 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, Supplementary 


Reading, Civics, History and Economics 


address called 


should not miss reading an 


THE EDITOR AS SCHOOLMASTER 


which was delivered at the University of Kansas by Hamilton Holt, 


Editor of The Independent. 
Educational Department, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A copy will be furnished free. 


Address 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR 


As the war news “beat” probably 
“the man who dined with the Kaiser” 
is entitled to the first prize. This not 
alone because of that much discussed 
imperial dinner at Nish, but for the 
Turkish situation as presented in My 
Secret Service. That, Germany was in 
control of the Turkish Government we 
have gathered, but not to the extent 
now brought to light, nor that her plans 
for making Turkey a main theater of 
war were so vigorously and compre- 
hensively undertaken. The only check 
upon them would seem to be the food 
problem, but the author warns the En- 
tente powers, in whose interest he took 
his perilous trip, that German designs 
upon the East and Egypt are likely to 
develop, at any time, into one of the 
greatest offensives. 

Certainly the best picture map we 
have to hand of Verdun, its curious 
rock citadel, its detached forts con- 
structed on the principles of Brialmont, 
but after the fall of Liége and Namur 
discarded in favor of outlying trenches, 
is to be found in They Shall Not Pass, 
by Frank H. Simonds, who was granted 
the exceptional privilege of visiting 
Verdun during the present German at- 
tack. He gathered that the holding of 
Verdun was regarded as of greater 
sentimental than strategic value. An- 
other view holds that the French base 
at Verdun threatens the most import- 
ant German iron ore deposits lying be- 
tween that fortress and Metz. The loss 
of this by a French offensive from Ver- 
dun would deal a severe blow at Ger- 
man manufacture of armaments and 
munitions. 

It might be inferred from Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick’s preface to Edward Morlae’s 
A Soldier of the Legion that there is 
something finer about a “beloved 
pirate” than the “sweet  placidity 
which wraps the Grand Army of the 
Republic.” We were under the impres- 
sion that the Grand Army of the Re- 
public fought bravely and honorably at 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; that 
for so doing its aged veterans were en- 
titled to the respect of a younger gen- 
eration. In reality a “beloved” or any 
other kind of pirate would find mili- 
tary discipline an unhealthy atmos- 
phere for the practise of swashbuckling 
propensities. Granted the French For- 
eign Legion was composed chiefly of 
men who found it convenient to take 
refuge therein from the process of 
criminal law, does it necessarily follow 
they were devoid of higher instincts? 
Evidently the President of the French 
Republic did not think so, otherwise he 
would hardly have placed the Legion 
on an equal footing with the regiments 
of the Line, and finally ordered their 
colors, decorated with the Legion of 
Honor, deposited in the Invalides, 
where repose Napoleon’s standards. 


In fact Sergeant Morlae gives the key- 
£80 


note to the underlying spirit of the 
men with whom he served when re- 
ferring to one among the slain: “He 
was a good comrade and a _ good 
soldier.” In a military sense that term 
is far removed from the swashbuckler. 

Passed by the Censor is both a vivid 
record of tremendous events and a 
revelation of the change these events 
wrought in the author. In the opening 
chapters Wythe Williams and the 
American Ambassador seem to be 
directing everything in complete har- 
mony, and what the Ambassador does 
not quite grasp Mr. Williams is on 
hand to elucidate! If we lay aside the 
book here a great injustice is done Mr. 
Williams. As we read his growingly 
impressive war scenes, the enforced 
discipline he underwent by the French 
military auhorities, and the voluntary 
discipline undertaken as a Red Cross 
assistant, the reader becomes conscious 
of another persunality in the author, a 
man stirred to the depths by the 
heroism and _ svuering everywhere 
around him. Frigid indeed would be the 
nature that could not experience a 
touch of emotion ai his portrayal of 
Chenal singing the “Marseillaise.” 
That picture is a masterpiece. . 

A more forceful argument for the 
total abolishment of alcoholic licuors 
could hardly be discovered than in 
German Atrocities, by J. H. Morgan. 
In Belgium, and especially in northern 
France, were unlimited stores of wines 
and spirits. What, therefore, was likely 
to happen when those regions were in- 
vaded by temporarily unrestrained 
soldiers? An orgy of drunkenness fol- 
lowed and from drunkenness to atrocity 
is but a single downward step. Other- 
wise, while the evidence in this volume 
contributes to what we have already 
learned, we are not convinced that the 
whole German people are comprehen- 
sively guilty. 

My Secret Service, by The Man Who Dined 

With the Kaiser. Doran. $1. They Shall Not 

Pass, by Frank H. Simonds. Doubleday 

Page. $1. A Soldier of the Legion, by Edward 

Morlae. Houghton, Mifflin $1. Passed by the 

Censor, by Wythe Williams. Dutton. $1.60. 

_— Atrocities, by J. H. Morgan. Dutton. 

IT PAYS TO BE HAPPY 

Much trash has been written on 
happiness and optimism. Quack psy- 
chology has too often foisted itself upon 
unsuspecting readers. But in his study 
of The Influence of Joy, Dr. George 
Van Ness Dearborn has given us a 
book that is different. It is based on 
sound knowledge and genuine experi- 
mental data. It has enough “cold facts” 
to satisfy the average “scientific” 
reader, and enough popular treatment 
to please the most rabid optimist. 

Dr. Dearborn briefly explains the 
mechanism rnd the significance of the 
“basic emotion of joy.” He discusses 
its influence upon nutrition, upon cir- 
culation, upon the nervous system, upon 
work and play, and upon personality. 


His conclusions confirm the belief— 
which has been exploited by the New 
Thought movement—that joy has a 
tonic or stimulating effect upon the 
human organism. If you are joyful, 
hopeful, optimistic, alert, and active 
you work better, play better, sleep 
better, digest better, worry less, and 
accomplish much more. Thus Dr. Dear- 
born, with all the restraint of a 
physiologist and psychologist, gives a 
firm foundation for the “gospel of 
joy” and “cult of optimism.” But he is 
not fanatical or platitudinous. His first 
allegiance is to facts. 

The Influence of Joy, by Dr. George Van Ness 

Dearborn. Boston. Little, Brown. $1. 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

Characterized as scientific, this book, 
The Socialism of Today, is a careful 
compilation of original documents, ed- 
itorials, addresses, reports, etc., that 
are calculated to give an objective pic- 
ture of what the Socialist and labor 
movements actually mean at the present 
time. The first part of the book is his- 
torical, its sections dealing with the 
various countries, from Germany to 
China, in which the socialist movement 
has taxen root, with a chapter on the 
International. In the second part, the 
treatment is topical, chapters being de- 
voted to labor unions, social legislation, 
unemployment, militarism, etc. The 
book is edited by a committee of the In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society, and is 
said to be the first comprehensive 
source-book dealing with the movement. 
It is a valuable handbook not only to 
propagandists for or against socialism, 
but to students of politics, economics 
and sociology. 

Socialism of Today. Holt. $1.60. 


CHAOTIC VERSE 

Chaos is the distinguishing feature 
of On the Overland and Other Poems, 
by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. The 
verse has all the beauty of chaos—the 
challenge of disarray and the passion 
of turmoil, but it also has the con- 
fusion, the vagueness, and the seeming 
lack of purpose. 

In the short, graphic pictures of 
rough-hewn life, Mr. Clapp is. at his 
best, as when he is shot through space 
In the Cab of No. 3303: 

; far our head-light hurls its white 
sword through the darkness; earth un- 
furls reelingly fence and field; the blue 
rails ring; the black ties scream up under 
us and fling time back where — black- 
eddying, streams and swirls. 

The longer poems have many of the 
characteristics of “Spoon River An- 
thology,” but they lack the compact- 
ness, the knife-like clearness, of Mas- 
ters. All have the typographical ec- 
centricities of the most violent vers 
libre. Usually they have no rime, and 
sometimes, when the poet lets adjec- 
tives run away with him, little reason. 


On the Overland and Other Poems, by F. M. 
jlapp. Yale Univer. Press. $1. 
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Tear Off That Blindfold! 





Your chance to be somebody, to hold a posi- 
tion of responsibility, to have an income that 
will provide every comfort of life, is within 
your reach, 


Just one thing | keeps you from finding it, 
grasping it: you’re not prepared. Through 
the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting 
in every field of work. But only trained men 
will get them. Don't play blindman’s buff 
with your future! Start today and train your- 
self to do some one thing better than others. 

You can get that training in spare time 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as others have done for twenty- 
five years—just as morethan 130,000 ambitious 
men and boys are doing right now. 


Choose your own career. The I. C. S. will 
train you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. And you need not lose a day 
or a dollar in your present occupation. 


Tear off that blindfold! 


Your chance is here. The time to start is 
now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. to show 
you what they can do for you. Mark and mail 
this coupon—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 


TinTERNATION TEAR OUT HERE OOOO — 


INTERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
4521, SCRANTO 

dead dh obligatin me, how " an ~~ 
the position, or in the subject, before which I _ x. 
SALESMANSH 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
& 








I Telegraph Expert Outdoor e ae | Painter 
Practical Telephony RAILROADER 

l MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechenical Draftsman DESIGNER 

I Machine sep Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Enginee: yy! and Typist 

i OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway -- 

1 — FOREM'N OR ENGR Someones: 

tallurgist or Prospector GOOD GLIsH 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER Foacher™ 
arine Engineer Common School Subjects 

ARCHI CIVIL SERVICE 

I Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 

1 Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 

| [ PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising (7) German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES [_| French 

| COHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing (_) Italian 

[Name 

jOccura’ pation 

& Employer. 
[Street 
and No. 





City. State. 
I Ifname of Course you want is notin this list, write it belowe 











An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO NY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
—e or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.36 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, 
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Market 
Place 


ALL THIS FROM ALASKA 


When we bought Alaska, few expect- 
ed that the investment would yield a 
good return, in a commercial way. But 
we received from that ice-bound terri- 
tory in the year that ended with June 
about $67,000,000 worth of products. 
Copper, valued at. $26,500,000, stood 
first in the list, and canned salmon, 
$18,000,000, second. Shipments of 
copper were four times the annual 
average for the three years immediate- 
ly preceding, and the gain of salmon 
in one year was 22 per cent. The total, 
gold and silver excluded, was twice the 
annual average since 1912. 

We received $16,200,000 worth of 
gold from Alaska’s mines, an increase 
of $1,000,000 in one year, and silver 
valued at $760,000, or $500,000 more 
than was sent to us in 1915. And our 
imports from Alaska are growing. 


GRAIN CROPS REDUCED 


Those who had been encouraged by 
the government’s July crop. report, 
which increased the indicated yield of 
wheat from 715,000,000 to 759,000,000 
bushels, could find nothing in the Au- 
gust report to sustain their hopes. 
The new and greatly reduced estimates 
had been foreshadowed by news from 
the fields which already had affected 
the markets. Unfavorable weather 
and injury caused by black rust had 
led one prominent expert to predict 
that there would be only 681,000,000 
busheis of wheat, while another could 
expect only 672,000,000. They had not 
fully measured the effect of the pre- 
vailing unfavorable conditions, for the 
government’s estimate was only 654,- 
000,000 bushels, a quantity equivalent 
to 64 per cent of last year’s extraor- 
dinary yield of 1,012,000,000, and much 
less than the average (728,000,000) for 
the five years immediately preceding 
1915. The condition of spring wheat 
had declined in one month from 89 to 
63%, and the quantity to be harvested 
had been cut down from 270,000,000 
bushels to 199,000,000. On the day 
when the report was published all the 
grain markets were excited, and there 
was an advance of 11 cents a bushel 
at Chicago. Additions since that date 
have raised the price to $1.44 for Sep- 
tember delivery and $1.52 for May. 

As Canada’s wheat crop has been 
reduced by similar conditions, and the 
yield in foreign fields is below that of 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 
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School of Law 
Chicago, lilinaig 








A School 
on a Farm 


Interlaken 
School 


instruction in sciences and lan- 
repares for all universities. Aca- 
demic work applied in practical agricultural 
and mechanicaltraining. Theschool, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
power plant, wood and metal shops, makes 
two hours of useful work each day part of the 
course. Boy leadership. Self-government 
under university -trained men counselors. 


(Summer Camp Mid-June to Sept. 1st.) 
For particulars address Headmaster, Box 128, 

Rolling orte Co., Indiana. Chicago 
Representative, *phone Kenwood 4375. 


“Where boys 
learn by doing” 


a". 











tions. 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ ae of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

xpert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 
Maintained eg ali. Scheake American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
—o For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


hool of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training = 
of young women, located in America’s leading health = 
resort. 
Six Departments: 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 

FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 

ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- = 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New = 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter : 
and Summer Sessions. : 
Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs. N.Y. = 


TU 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium — Play Grounds. Re-opens 
Sept. 25. B. H. Campsett, 
Send for Catalogue. 





Headmaster. 
Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





The Pennington Schoo 


athletics. 


An efficient school at mod- 
erate cost. 75 minutes from 
Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 


FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 


NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 
for backward children. This 


THE LATSHAW SCHOO school has discovered original 


N. Y., £0 from Phila. 
Business. 





last year, high prices for some time to 
come can easily be foreseen. Our ex- 
ports were 333,000,000 bushels in 1914 


methods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 
mindedness is curable. Do you want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
Come and see for yourself. $1200 up. ALLEN LATSHAW, 
Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 


METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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12-15 ¢ 00 
H. P. 198= 


Other Sizes 
3 to90 H.P. 


Cylinder 








Your New 1917 Marine Engine 


Yours because the “D Junior” embodies what your ideal engine calls for 
—something newer—something better. 


Power? Yes, tremendous—more power than ever before developed 
with the same bore and stroke—figures prove it. 


Quiet? ? Absolutely—no harsh bark—no discordant clatter—only the 
soft, even purr of an electric motor. 


lean? Perfectly—all moving parts enclosed oil tight—-summer white 
apparel for the ladies possible here. 


ontrol? Perfect—electric starter if desired—from highest speed to 
lowest at a touch of the throttle—an engine a girl can operate. 


peed ? al you want—more snap and pep than ever before shown in 
a Marine Motor. 


Price? Surprisingly low—dquality considered. GRAY facilities and 
quantity output the sole reason. 


e@s, and with it all “D Junior” gives you motor excellence of a degree 
that furnishes a new sense of boating enjoyment. 


Let These 3 Books Help You 


Products of 225 Leading 
Boat-Builders to 


Choose From 


The ‘*1916’’ Boat- Builders’ Catalog, pubtehes by 
the Gray Motor ith 
the leadin boat- Sulldere Vhesughout the United 
States and Canada, shows more boats than you 
could see at any motor boat show—from a little 
fishing launch to the most handsome express 
runabout or cruiser with all the comforts of a 
home. It also tells you where you cau buy the 
kind of boat you want at the price you want to pay. 

: The new marine engine catalog shows a complete line of both 2 and 4 
Gray Marine Motors cycle Guaranteed Gray Motore—3 to 90 H. P.—1 to 6 Cylinders with every 
feature you have ever hoped for in a marine motor. 


Gray Book of Boats No theory here—all actual practice. This book solves hundreds of problems 


that confront everybody considering either a hull or engine. 
yy, 





























Goad Motor Co. 856 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich 

















These three books will be sent free to anyone writing for them 
The Independent Investor’s Service 








The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in 
which personal attention will be given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in regard to investments of all 
kinds. We cannot of course decide for our readers where 
they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly 
and this Department will give them by letter or thru the 
columns of The Independent such impartial information as 
may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 
Readers who request advice on investments will receive 
better service when they specify the class of securities now 
held, approximate amounts of each, if the investment is for 
an estate, business or professional man, woman or minor. 
All information given will be held in strict confidence. 























and 250,000,000 last year, against an 
average of about 125,000,000 for sev- 
eral years preceding the war. As 620,- 
000,006 are required for home consump- 
tion and seeding, we can spare only 
34,000,000 from the new crop. From 
last year’s, however, we are carrying 
over 160,000,000. Therefore, with some 
allowance for reserves, the quantity 
that can be sold to foreign buyers dur- 
ing the crop year may be 120,000,000 
bushels, or, at most, 150,000,000. 

‘The official estimate of the corn crop 
was reduced by 90,000,000 bushels to 
2,277,600,900, but this exceeds by 45,- 
000,000 the average for five years be- 
fore 1915. A reduction for oats leaves 
a yield of 1,274,000,000, against last 
year’s 1,540,000,000. For barley and 
rye there are losses since the beginning 
of July, but the rice and flax estimates 
are substantially without change. Slight 
gains for tobacco indicate the greatest 
yield, 1,197,000,000 pounds, ever re- 
ported. The crops of potatoes and hay 
will be above recent averages. There 
will not be so many apples or peaches 
as there were last year. 


SALES HERE FROM ABROAD 


For a long time the movement of 
prices in our open market for securitics 
has been affected by the British Gov- 
ernment’s continuous sale here of 
American stocks and bonds heretofore 
owned in Great Britain and recently 
brought under the government’s con- 
trol or into its possession by its mo- 
bilization plan. Almost every week a 
shipment of from $15,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 worth of these securities has 
been received in New York. France 
sent $43,000,000 worth about two weeks 
ago. These securities, however, are not 
to be sold but will be used as the basis 
of a credit. While a stream of the se- 
curities from England has been run- 
ning into our Stock Exchange market, 
large sales have also been made outside 
of the Exchange privately. 

The British Government buys or bor- 
rows the securities. Those which are 
purchased the government can sell; the 
borrowed stocks or bonds can be used 
as collateral security for credits or 
loans. Recently there have been about 
200 additions to the list of the Amer- 
ican securities affected by the mobiliza- 
tion plan. It is a long one, including 
more than 1,000 issues. A special in- 
come tax of ten per cent, in addition to 
the general income tax, was designed 
to stimulate the sale, or the loaning, of 
them to the government by owners, 
and it has had that effect. 

It is now reported that there is to be 
here a new British credit or loan se- 
cured by collateral consisting of the 
stocks and bonds which the govern- 
ment has borrowed, as well as by some 
of those which it is free to sell. The 
amount, it is said, will be $200,000,000. 
If the continuous sale of these stocks 
and bonds should cease, and if the se- 
curities—those owned as well as those 
borrowed—should be used as collateral, 
this would give much relief to our mar- 
ket, in which prices would then be de- 
termined in a normal way, mainly by 
domestic conditions. 
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THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

LLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 








AMERICAN EXPRESS 


CKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TO JAPAN 


Party sailing under personal escort Sept. 23 and Oct. 5. 
SeeJapan in theGlorious Chrysanthemum season. Exten- 
sion to Manila and China. Send for illustrated booklet. 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 














We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put oar 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 
61 Broadway, New York. 
August 7th, 1916. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the General Development Company held _ this 
day, a dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the capital stock of the 
Company was declared, payable September 1st, 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 18th, 1916. Books will not 


close. SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 











NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
Preferred Dividend No. 68. 
New York, August 9th, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMDPNT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the 
regular a Dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF ER CENT upon the PREFERRED 
STOCK of the Company, payable August 15th, 
1916. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. 
August 9th, 1916, and will re-open at 10 A. M. 
August 16th, 1916. 
JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
Common Dividend No. 57. 
New York, August 9th, 1916. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared a 
Dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT upon the COMMON STOCK of the 
Company, payable September 20th, 1916. 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. 
Septemher 6th, 1916, and will re-open at 10 
A. M. September 2ist, 1916. 

JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 








English and History 


Teachers of these subjects as well as 
Economies and Civics should send for 
our weekly 


LESSON PLANS 


and learn how easily they can adopt the 
new method of teaching with the aid 
of The Independent. Hundreds of in- 
structors have told us that The Inde- 
pendent has made their work more in- 
teresting ‘und more fruitful. They 
testify that the Lesson Plans are excel- 
lent and have made the work even more 
beneficial. If you are a teacher we 
shall gladly mail both English arid His- 
tory Lesson Plans each week without 
cost. Just write to 


W. W. FERRIN 
THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St. New York 
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W. E. UNDERWOOD 

L. A. E., Orland, Ind.—None of the in- 
surance hand-books available by me contain 
the name of the Capitol Casualty Company 
of Indianapolis. Address your inquiry to 
Hon. Dale J. Crittenberger, Auditor of 
State, Indianapolis, Ind. 


G. H. T., Humboldt, Iowa.—The Na- 
tional Temperance Life Insurance Society 
of New York is classed as a fraternal asso- 
ciation transacting business under the as- 
sessment system. It maintains no reserve. 
In 1915 its total income was $17,028; total 
disbursements, $16,724, consisting of death 
loss, $1000, and expenses, $15,724. The 
society wrote $67,000 new insurance in 
1915 and ended the year with $418,000 in 
force. The assets December 31, 1915, were 
$5456 ; liabilities, $4157. 

H. C., Chicago, Ill—On December 31, 
1915, the financial condition of the Mis- 
souri State Life was: admitted assets, 
$12,000,808; total liabilities (including 
capital stock of $1,000,000), $11,186,683 ; 
net surplus, $814,125. The company is 
satisfactorily managed, its funds are prop- 
erly invested, the expense of doing busi- 
ness and the mortality rate are moderate 
and death claims are promptly paid. I re 
gard it as inferior to many companies be- 
cause the amount of its capital is unneces- 
sarily large; because the rate of dividends 
to stockholders on the capital is not re- 
stricted; because it writes deferred divi- 
dend policies; and because it issues both 
participating and non-participating poli- 
cies. 

R. D. B., Rouseville, Pa—The post- 
office address of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company is 35 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y. The annual report of the New York 
Insurance Department shows the financial 
condition of that company on December 31, 
1915, to be as follows: admitted assets, 
$9,487,942; total liabilities, exclusive ort 
capital, $9,196,813; surplus, including 
capital, $291,129. As compared with com- 
panies doing business thru agents, the 
amount of new insurance granted yearly 
is small. The company employs no agents, 
relying mainly on magazine advertising to 
attract applications and by making small 
discounts on premiums. The management 
is of good average quality. The company’s 
effort to reduce the net cost of insurance 
below that of the best dividend paying 
agency companies has not been realized. 


G. E. B., Indiana—The Farmers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, located at East Chicago, Indiana, with 
executive offices at Chicago, Illinois, was 
incorporated under the laws of Indiana in 
January, 1912, with an authorized capital 
of $200,000. During 1912 and 1913 the 
organizers collected from subscribers to 
the stock $150,643 in cash and $49,357 
in promissory notes and a further sum, 
for use as surplus, of $116,649 cash and 
$83,351 in notes. In 1913 the authorized 
capital was increased to $500,000. During 
1915 $79,200 in cash and notes was col- 
lected on capital account and $82,907 on 
surplus account. At the end of 1914 the 
company’s financial statement showed that 
its capital was impaired $3375. At the end 
of 1915 the paid-up capital consisted of 
$148,163 cash and $104,217 stockholders’ 
notes, a total of $252,380. The notes figure 
as an asset. Allowing the item (and it is 
not properly allowable) the net surplus is 
5771. As nearly as I can make out, more 
than $300,000 in cash has been received 
from stockholders in four years. Its assets 
are $306.915. In 1915 the total income 























was $165,776 and the total outgo was 
$262,933. 
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Sunny Days 
Start with Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a breakfast dainty. 
more than that, it is good- 
cheer food. 

It is 25 per cent bran — flaked 
bran—Nature’s laxative. All hid- 
den in luscious wheat flakes. 

Folks who try it for a week 
don’t quit. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


0359) 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 


PATENT model, 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 


ent Book free. 
George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Late Model—2-color automatic 
back-spacer, tabulator, etc. No — 
in advance. You pay your express 
agentafter you have tried the machine, 
pay can be arranged if desired. 
Every machine guaranteed for five 
years. Write today for particulars. 
Metro Typewriter Co, 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


00 Make Your Own Electric 


LIGHTS 
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this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 

have electric lights in your farm home, country estate, church, 
store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at 5c or 
perday. ,Compact, sim can on it, use electric 

» . cleaners as well as plenty of lamps day or night. 

Get lights three minutes after sein. Write your needs 
for lights in detail in a letter, NOT A ‘AL, CARD to the 
GRAY MOTOR COQ. 819 Gray Motor Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 
































EFFICIENCY 























A MONOGRAPH AND ITS 
READERS 

A cordial reception is being accorded 
the first of the Monographs of Effi- 
ciency, just published by the National 
Institute of Efficiency, and the series, 
launched with such immediately satis- 
factory results, seems likely to attain 
a steadily increasing usefulness. Issued, 
in the first place, for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the Institute, the monograph— 
which is entitled “Efficiency and Life,” 
and written by Mr. Edward Earle Pur- 
inton—has already found many “out- 
side” admirers, and the officials have 
had the pleasure of meeting a big de- 
mand from members who have taken 
advantage of the offer of extra copies. 
“No man,” says Mr. Melvil Dewey, a 
member of the Board of Governors, in 
a brief introduction, “can read this 
monograph in a fair spirit, willing to 
assimilate what will best help him, with- 
out getting many ideas and practical 
suggestions that will enable him to im- 
prove himself”’—a view which is find- 
ing ready confirmation among people of 
widely diverse occupations and inter- 
ests. Thus Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
discoverer of the North Pole and one 
of the Institute Governors, writes: ‘“The 
Monograph is effective in appearance 
-and ‘meaty’ in contents. I congratulate 
the Institute.” Hon. Herbert W. Rice, 
of Providence, another member of the 
Board, says: “I have read the Mono- 
graph carefully and was very much 
pleased with it. It should have a very 
wide circulation. It is forceful and tho 
long, held my interest, and I believe 
. that means that it will hold the inter- 
vest of the average man clear thru.” 
‘“T think both you and the National In- 
‘stitute of Efficiency are to be con- 
-gratulated upon the first of the mono- 
graphs,” writes Mr. R. B. Price, vice- 
president of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. “I have passed mine around to 
several people, who all commented fa- 
vorably, and I am ordering twenty-five 
for distribution to some of my people.” 
Representing women readers, Miss N. 
H. Burroughs, president of the Nation- 
al Training School for Women and 
Girls, says: “I have already begun to 
apply some of Mr. Purinton’s practical 
suggestions.” All such letters which 
have reached the office of the Institute 
have the added value of being entirely 
spontaneous tribute to the Mono- 
graph’s timeliness, and it is significant 
that the public libraries—notably the 
Free Library of Philadelphia and the 
State Library of Rhode Island at Prov- 
idence—are taking up the Institute’s 
publications, present and prospective. 








TIGHTENING THE UNION 

A remarkable plan for developing 
America’s road system is being put for- 
ward by Mr. Henry B. Joy, president of 
the Lincoln Highway and one of the 
governors of the National Institute of 
Efficiency, who advocates the building 
by the government of a highway, be- 
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ginning at and returning to New York, 
which would virtually encircle the 
United States. It would be so laid as 
to connect in the most efficient manner 
with the Lincoln, Dixie, Jefferson, and 
Columbia River Highways and the 
Santa Fé Trail and furnish an elastic 
system of transportation facilities be- 
tween all the states in the Union. In 
its commercial aspect the scheme would 
provide a basis, Mr. Joy believes, for a 
federal spiderweb system of hard-sur- 
faced highways that would vastly re- 
duce the cost of transportation. In time 
of war it would make possible the rapid 
mobilization and concentration of troops 
at whatever point was threatened. 








AMERICA EFFICIENT 

That Mr. Hughes should stake his 
chance of occupying the presidential 
chair upon the principle of “America 
first and America efficient” is a signifi- 
cant tribute to the growing movement 
for putting the national house in order 
and keeping it going on an orderly, sci- 
entific, businesslike basis. Mr. Hughes’s 
election slogan might easily have been 
that of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, which does not mean that the In- 
stitute is in any sense a partizan organ- 
ization, but simply that Mr. Hughes’s 
idea transcends politics to the extent 
that it embodies the simple, enormous 
and still neglected truth that the coun- 
try will be better for knowing how to 
do things in the quickest and best way, 
and doing them that way. If Mr. Wil- 
son were also to include national effi- 
ciency in his program and urge the need 
of “expert knowledge and thoro organ- 
ization,” we should welcome the fact 
equally. Any and every agency thru 
which its objects may be legitimately 
gained has the hopeful attention of the 
Institute, and the fact that the effi- 
ciency note is being sounded in high 
places would seem to ensure its being 
heard far and near. 





AN AID TO CITIZENSHIP 


A thoro understanding of the gov- 
ernment under which a man lives would 
seem the first step toward efficient citi- 
zenship. For this reason the “A B C 
of the Government of the United 
States,” written by Mr. Perley Morse, 
a widely-known New York accountant, 
and published at seventy-five cents by 
Perley Morse and Company, 61 Broad- 
way, should prove of real value in 
spreading intelligent Americanism. Its 
title exactly reflects the book’s contents. 
The explanations are lucid, compact, 
and yet adequate for the purpose of a 
clear, progressive understanding of the 
citizen’s relation to society, as repre- 
sented by the village, township, county, 
state, and federal authority. The “A B 
C” is an ably arranged statement of 











facts, and should be especially welcome 
to those who have had too often to sort 
the facts from the mass of philosophy 
and theory that overlays many of the 
books that have been written on this 
subject. 








FROM FAR AND NEAR 

States whose territories stretch from 
coast to coast are contributing to the 
rapidly expanding and strikingly com- 
prehensive membership roll of the Na- 
tional Institute of Efficiency, in whose 
ranks Canada is now to be found. 
Twenty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia are at present represented 
in the Institute, which recently has been 
honored by acceptances of membership 
from many eminent people. Among 
these are Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent; Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; 
Bishop W. J. O’Connell, of Richmond, 
Virginia; Professor Irving Fisher, of 
Yale; Dr. George F. Kunz, Chairman of 
the Social and Economic Section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; President Robert J. 
Aley, of the University of Maine; Pres- 
ident W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce 
(Ohio) University; Hon. Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary Department of 
Labor; Hon. Robert F. Broussard, 
United States Representative from 
Louisiana; Hon. Henry T. Rainey, 
United States Representative from 
Illinois; Professor G. L. Macintosh, 
President of Wabash (Crawfordsville, 
Indiana) College; Mr. F. A. Seiberling, 
President of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, and Miss N. H. Bur- 
roughs, President of the National 
Training School for Women and Girls. 
The frank approval, good wishes and 
prospective codperation offered on every 
hand would seem to assure the future 
effectiveness and prosperity of the or- 
ganization. 








THE MAN AND THE METHOD 

On the face of it, it would seem that 
fishing is a province far beyond the 
reach of efficiency; like, say, the weath- 
er, or a woman’s temper, or Congress. 
Mr. John A. Stewart, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the National In- 
stitute of Efficiency, has proved the con- 
tary, and ably supported the implica- 
tions of his office, by catching a 7% 
pound brook trout at Isle Royale—one 
of the biggest fish of its kind ever taken 
in the Northwest. He used a 3% ounce 
fly rod, a silver doctor, and, presumably, 
lots of efficiency. Hooking and landing 
the monster showed only part of Mr. 
Stewart’s piscatorial wakefulness. Some 
doubt arose as to the authenticity of 
the fish—the doubters fancied it might 
be a mere shark—whereupon the near- 
est taxidermist was sought, and he 
pronounced it a genuine brook trout. 
It was equally efficient to have the fish 
photographed—as Mr. Stewart did— 
thus permanently guarding a big piece 
of fishy history from the encroachments 
of cold skepticism. 











